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Che New Year 


On, on to the bound of the waste; 
On to the city of God—M. Arnold. 


Now is the old year sped, 

Now is the old year dead! 

The last long stroke of the bell 

Has sounded the funeral knell. 

Why sit by the corpse there and brood, 
Like a merchant o’er wreck of the flood? 
Arise! Lo, the new hours roll 

A full tide of grace o’er thy soul! 


Hast thou brought the old to its grave 
By wasting the wealth that it gave? 
Hast trodden its pearls in the dust 
And let its bright promises rust? 

Thy trusty right hand lay there 

On that still heart and manfully swear 
Each throb spent in vain to requite 

As thou bravest anew the grim fight. 


Then fixing thine eyes on the goal 
Where alone there is rest for thy soul, 
So fight ¢s if thou stoodst alone 

And helper of man there were none; 

So trust, yea, ’mid darkest alarm, 

As if God lent His strength to thine arm. 
No duty too small for thy might, 

No struggle too great for the right! 


Each moment that comes hold fast 

Till it yield all its blessings at last! 
Worthless as a clod it may seem, 

Yet, undreamt of riches there gleam; 

Of each make a brooch of bright gold 
Some deed love-inspired to hold: 

Make each bloom in smiles on some face, 
In thy soul it shall blossom with grace. 


—Augustine Zeller, C. Ss. R. 
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FATHER TIM CASEY 





It was an ugly night for a sick call, and Father Casey should have 
hurried home to the enjoyment of a warm room and dry clothing. Yet 
as he picked his way among the deep ruts and heaps of brick and steel 
where the Western Construction Company was erecting a row of im- 
mense concrete grain elevators, he caught sight of the red-hot stove 
in the watchman’s shanty. Its cheery glow had more fascination for 
him than the blazing gas log in the grandest mansion. 

“A wet night, Larry,” he called out. For the watchful guardian 
had spied him and thrown open his hospitable abode. 

“Glory be to God! Father Tim! Is it yerself that’s in it!” And 
he gave him the only chair in the shanty. “Sit forninst the fire; ’twill 
take the chill out of yer bones. Sure, it’s lyin’ on the flat of yer back 
wid the influinzy ye’ll be. Arrah, why can’t these omadhauns call a 
priest in broad daylight! They haven’t the sinse of an unwaned child. 
Shure if wan was sick enough to have the priest at eleven o’clock at 
night, he was sick enough to have him at six in the evenin’.” In his 
excitement he poked viciously at the fire that was already roaring like 
a furnace. Finally he dragged a tool chest up to the stove for himself, 
and they settled down for a quiet chat. 

“That misfortunate agasthore, Moriarty,” said Larry balancing a 
glowing coal on his pipe, “has been dhrinkin’ agin. I made him promise 
to come before yer Reverence wid me Winsda’ night and take the’ 
pledge.” 

“Have you picked up any new members for the Holy Name?” 

“Four for the next meetin’, yer Reverence. And, begor, they needs 
it. *“Twould rise the hair o’ yer head to hear the oats they use. But 
the Holy Name Society will fix them. I haven’t seen it fail yet when 
a man went in in sober airnest.” 

The priest looked at him admiringly. 

“Larry,” he said, “you are an apostle. God bless you!” 

“Father Tim,” replied Larry, “when I see the chanct to help the 
soul of a fellow man, I never purposely miss it. ’Tis little I can do 
however. Here durin’ the long nights I’ve been readin’ of a Frinchman 
that promoted what they call Catholic Social Action. ’Tis he did the 
great good, though he was but a plain layman. How it made me wish 
that I was young and had book larnin’ so that I could take part in some 
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grand movement of that kind for the binifit of the immortal souls for 
whom our Blessed Saviour died!” 

“Larry,” returned the priest, “there is a movement of untold benefit 
to souls—it requires neither youth nor learning—I want you to pro- 
mote it in St. Mary’s Parish.” 

“Father, tell me what it is. Wid God’s help, I’ll do my endeavors 
to fosther it.” 

“It is daily Communion among the men.” 

Pain and disappointment darkened his kindly, wrinkled face as he 
replied: 

“God forgive ye, Father Tim! What figure’ud I cut preachin’ 
daily Communion! Who'd listen to me!” 

“T don’t ask you to preach, Larry. I do enough of that myself to 
suffice for two parishes—at least so they tell me when I forget myself 
and talk them all to sleep.” 

“To sleep, is it! Begore, they’d rise airly, and thravel far afore 
they’d hear such eloquence as we have Sunda’ after Sunda’ in St. 
Mary’s, Father Tim, asthore!” 

“T don’t ask you to preach; I ask you to act. Example is the only 
thing that will start the men to daily Communion. Preaching will never 
do it.” 

“T goes wanst a month wid the Holy Name,” said Larry hoping to 
sidetrack this unexpected proposition. 

“T know you do; but I want you to go every day.” 

“Every day!” cried the watchman in alarm. 

“Exactly. You are at Mass every day, are you not?” 

“Yes, yer Reverence. I’stops in for the six o’clock every mornin’ 
on my way home from watchin’. God forbid that I should miss a 
chanct of assistin’ when Mary’s Son is offerin’ Himself on the althar 
for my sins!” 

“Then it will be easy for you to begin to practice daily Communion.” 

“Shure, Father dear, I’m not fit to receive Him wanst a day!” said 
Larry, his alarm growing apace. 

“Nobody is fit to receive Him once a day—nor once a month nor 
once a lifetime, for that matter. How often have I said that He comes 
to us, not because we are fit, but to make us fit! Everybody that is 
free from mortal sin and has a right intention may and should receive 
daily if he has the power.” 

“Shure, I’m thinkin’ that is much too often for the likes of me.” 
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“When you think differently from God’s Church, it is clear that 
your thinking is wrong.” 

“Doesn’t the Church only tell us to go wanst a year at Easter?” 
asked Larry slyly. 

“The Church commands you to go once a year, if you want to be a 
Christian at all. However she advises you to go once a day, if you 
want to be a good Christian. The voice of the Councils is the voice 
of the Church, and the Council of Trent says: ‘The Holy Council 
would desire that at every Mass the faithful who are present should 
communicate, not only spiritually, by way of internal affection, but 
sacramentally, by the actual reception of the Eucharist.’ The voice 
of the Pope is the voice of the Church, and Pius X, of sacred memory, 
says that he is ‘most earnestly desirous, out of his abundant solicitude 
and zeal, that the faithful should be invited to partake of the Sacred 
Banquet as often as possible and even daily.’ The common testimony 
of the Fathers is the voice of the Church, and they almost unanimously 
tell us that those words of the Lord’s Prayer: Give us this day our 
daily bread, must be understood, not so much of that material bread 
which is the support of the body as of the Eucharistic Bread which is 
the food of the soul. Jesus Christ Himself, speaking of the Blessed 
Sacrament, said: ‘This is the bread that cometh down from heaven; 
not as the fathers did eat manna and are dead: he that eateth this 
bread shall live forever.’ From this comparison of Holy Communion 
with bread and with the manna ‘it was easily understood by His dis- 
ciples that, as the body is daily nourished with bread and as the 
Hebrews were daily nourished with manna in the desert, so the Chris- 


tian soul might daily partake of this Heavenly Bread and be refreshed 
thereby’.” 


“But wouldn’t it look quare, Father Tim, to see a poor, ignorant 
night-watchman at the althar every day?” 


“It shouldn’t look queer to see a Christian doing what Christ and 
the Church want him to do. The first Christians had not, like you, 
enjoyed the blessing of the true faith from infancy, yet they received 
every day. It was only later on, after false teachers had tried to cor- 
rupt true doctrine, that good people began to have a false fear of 
receiving so often, and this false fear still-withholds many from the 
Holy Table. That is why I say that you would be fostering a move- 
ment of untold value to souls if you would by your example encourage 
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daily Communion among the men of the parish. Many of them could 
| go and, I am firmly convinced, would go, if somebody would make the 
start. They need example; words do not suffice. In spite of all that 
| I can say, they hesitate about breaking away from old traditions.” 
“Old traditions” were evidently exerting their influence on Larry 
and contending in his soul with the joy there awakened by the thought 
that he might be allowed to receive his Master daily. He asked falter- 

ingly : 
| “Could I—do ye think, Father Tim—would I be able to do all that 
| I ought to get the binifits of daily Communion?” 

“The benefits, Larry, do not depend upon your endeavors but upon 

| the divine power which God has given to the sacrament. It is the 

teaching of the Church that all the sacraments, and more especially 
the sacrament of Holy Eucharist, produce their beneficial effects in 
the soul by their own power. All that you have to do is to receive a 
sacrament with the proper dispositions. It will do the rest itself. It 
is true that you should pray as earnestly as you can after receiving a 
sacrament, especially the sacrament of Holy Eucharist, for at that time 
your prayers are most powerful with God, but still remember that the 
sacrament does a hundred times more good to your soul than all your 
prayers can possibly do. Now, in the face of this fact, shouldn't we 
| expect anybody who really wants to do his best for the salvation of his 
| soul, to receive Holy Communion just as often as he possibly can?” 
“Begorra, I suppose so,” said Larry uncomfortably. 

“Now, I can easily understand why the majority of men make no 
effort to receive Communion daily. It is because they are supremely 
indifferent to all that regards God and their own souls. They would 
not sacrifice fifteen minutes of sleep nor a fifteen minutes’ smoke for 

anything supernatural—they haven’t enough faith to see the value of 
it. I can understand their case well enough, but what puzzles me is 
this: How can good men, who rightly make the salvation of their 
immortal souls the principal business of life, be so foolish as to attempt 


this difficult task by themselves and neglect the immensely powerful 
aid of daily Communion.” 


“Mebbe, yer Reverence,” ventured Larry, “daily Communion would 


help me to get the upper hand of my faults. Shure I prays for that 


every hour of the day, yet, more’s the shame for me, little headway I 
seem to be makin’.” 
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“Listen, Larry. I’ll tell you what daily Communion will do for 
you. And mark you, this holds true, even though you feel no devo- 
tion, even though you have a natural repugnance about receiving so 
often—provided only you receive free from mortal sin and with a right 
intention. Every Communion that you receive will increase in your 
soul divine grace and the love of God. Your faith tells you that one 
degree of divine grace and the love of God is worth infinitely more than 
all the gold of Alaska. Secondly, it will give you the victory over your 
sensual passions. As a rule it actually weakens these passions, and in 
every case it gives you the strength to hold them in subjection. Thirdly, 
it protects you against mortal sin. If you can spend the rest of your 
life without committing a mortal sin you are as sure of heaven as if 
you were already there. Daily Communion will assure you of this 
glorious privilege. Fourthly, it will take away your venial sins. In 
spite of all your good resolutions, you will commit many faults every 
day. Now, provided you regret these faults, at least in a general way, 
Holy Communion will forgive every one of them. What a privilege— 
to begin each new day with your soul as pure and white as that of a 
baptized infant! Is the difficulty of daily Communion too great a price 
to pay for such a boon?” 

“°Tis not the difficulty that’s houlden’ me, yer Reverence. ’Tis I’m 
afeerd our Blessed Lord would think me over bold.” 

“Our Blessed Lord has clearly said He wants you to receive Him 
daily. He knows no greater joy than to come into your heart and fill 
it with His grace. He keeps Himself a prisoner in the lonely taber- 
nacle precisely in order to be able to go to His children whenever they 
make up their minds to receive Him. It pains His loving Heart to see 
them remain away. Even the best men in our parish cause Him this 
pain. After coming into their hearts on the first Sunday of the month, 
He must wait for thirty long days and nights before they will let Him 
come again. “Tis in His name that I am pleading with you to begin 
daily Communion and set the example that many of them will gradually 
venture to follow.” 

The clay pipe shook in the old watchman’s hand; he seized his 
greasy hat and slowly bared his grizzled head, while the light of heaven 
shone in his honest blue eyes. 

“Father Tim, dear,” he said quietly but gently, “by the help of His 
holy grace, I’ll do it.” 


C. D. McEnniry, C. Ss. R. 





| 
| 
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ANTI-CATHOLIC FORCES AT WORK IN THE 
PHILIPPINES 





D. AGLIPAYANISM. 

Closely. akin to Protestantism is a sect which was founded about 
twenty years ago by a native priest, who had fallen away from the 
Church, Gregorio Aglipay. This sect, which is sometimes called the 
Philippine Independent Church, and sometimes the Aglipayan Church, 
counted a fairly large number of adherents at first. Several Catholic 
churches were seized by the sectarians, and great trouble ensued. Their 
movement, too, seems to have been mixed with politics. Aglipay him- 
self joined the rebels against Spain as chaplain; and it is said that 
later on he took personal command of a large body of insurgents in 
the mountain region of his native province of Ilocos Norte. He is 
still living, being nearly sixty years of age. Although he occasionally 
presumes to perform the ceremony of “ordination” of one or other of 
his followers, and although these men go through the diabolical mock- 
ery of offering up Mass and administering the sacraments, still the 
congregations of his churches are fast dwindling away. He joined the 
Freemasons a few months ago, but even this step will not give much 
life to his sect. In all probability it will not long survive his death. 

E. A NEW ANTI-CATHOLIC SOCIETY. 

But if Aglipayanism is on the wane another Filipino organization 
has come to take its place. The new organization is a social-political, 
or perhaps purely political association, and is called the Liga Nacional. 
It is not yet two years in existence, and it is not easy to determine its 
extent. About two years ago a divorce bill was introduced into the 
Philippine House of Representatives. While it was before the House, 
and before the country, everyone was, of course, free to discuss it. 
Many of the Bishops and priests in the Philippines, seeing that the bill 
granted “absolute divorce’, made use of their inalienable rights, and 
opposed it. 

What followed anyone even slightly conversant with Masonic 
methods might have guessed. An attack on the liberties of the Church 
was camouflaged by the pretence that the Church was interfering in 
politics. Senor Manuel Quezon led the attack by a violent speech de- 
livered in the Opera House at Manila. Other orators followed suit. 
It was even urged that the bill should be passed merely because “the 
friars” were opposed to it. (The poor Spanish friars are the stock-in- 
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trade of anti-Catholic mob orators in the Philippines.) To give per- 
manence to the movement thus inaugurated the Liga Nacional was 
formed. A few months ago a writer in the Manila Daily Bulletin thus 
described the new organization : 


“The Liga Nacional, an organization which was organized at the 
time of the passing of the divorce law by the Philippine legislature, is 
classed by the Director of Civil Service as a society which is essentially 
political in character, and for that reason he opposes government em- 
ployes who are working under civil service rules taking an active part 
in the work of the society. A large number of civil service men are 
said to be members of the league which was formed with the object 
of preventing, and of initiating legislation to prevent, religious inter- 
ference in government affairs. It proposed to combat certain alleged 
activities of the Catholic Church, and claims to be a social organiza- 
tion although it espouses political principles.” 


The Bulletin writer does not state that the Liga Nacional is of 
Masonic origin, but it seems to bear upon it the impress of the square 
and compass. 

CATHOLICS ORGANIZING. 

Catholics in the Philippines, seeing the results of godless education 
and proselytism, and seeing that the press and government positions 
are largely in the hands of Freemasons, have at length started an 
organization to defend their liberties and existence. This organization, 
the Catholic Federation, has only recently been started, but it promises 
to do useful work for the highest and truest interests of the Filipinos. 
One of the means it will adopt to extend its sphere of usefulness is the 
publication of a daily paper. This in itself is a big undertaking, but 
it is not too much, nor does it come too soon. That prominent Filipino 
Mason, Quezon, is already at the head of newspaper trust which con- 


trols four newspapers, the Manila Times, the Citizen, the Renacimiento 
and the Vanguardia. 


A FALSE IMPRESSION. 

The reader must not imagine from all that has been here written 
about the forces at work against the Church in the Philippines, that 
the Filipino people are to any considerable extent opposed to the 
Church. They are not. The idea that they are would be altogether 
erroneous and mischievous. What has been sketched here is the trend 
of certain movements, which are exceedingly dangerous in themselves, 
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but which are nevertheless in the hands of relatively few men. The 
danger of them lies in the fact that the Filipinos are very easily led. 
But at present the vast majority of civilized Filipinos would be far 
from countenancing the destruction of the Church in their midst. 


Many of them neglect Mass, though often, indeed, the neglect is 
not culpable; too many of them neglect the sacrament of Matrimony, 
men and women living together as married without its sanction, (but 
even here there are causes at work which if they do not excuse the 
guilt, at least lessen it to some extent). 


Yet notwithstanding all that may be said about the neglect of their 
religious duties, the Filipino people have still, as a whole, a good Cath- 
olic spirit and very many of them keep up Catholic practices. They 
pray in time of danger, and even promise pilgrimages, and faithfully 
carry out their promises when the danger is over. As you pass their 
houses you often hear the members of a household saying their prayers 
in common. They gather round the death-bed of the dying and pray 
for the departing soul, and they are very faithful in praying for their 
dead. Novenas to the saints are constantly made, and the feasts of 
the patrons of churches or barrios are celebrated with great display 
and rejoicing. They have—and this is the most hopeful sign of the 
future of the Islands—a remarkable devotion to our Blessed Lady, 
and they will often make long journeys to visit her shrine; and this 
devotion undoubtedly safeguards the purity of many a Filipino heart. 
Here is just one trait of devotion to Our Lady: 

“Had you a sick-call this morning, Father, about three o’clock?”, 
the writer of these lines was asked recently. “We thought it was you,” 
his interrogator continued, “when we saw the light going by: we were 
saying the rosary.” “It was I sure enough,” was the answer, “but what 
on earth were you saying your rosary for at three o'clock in the morn- 
ing?” “Well, you see, Pari (Father), we often do that when we wake 
up, and when we find it is yet too dark to work. We say the rosary 
to get a blessing on our day.” 

The Filipino generally regards his priest kindly and reverently, and 
that old Catholic custom which Longfellow has enshrined in Evange- 
line is still in vogue in the Philippines : 

“Solemnly down the street came the parish priest, and the children 


Paused in their play to kiss the hand he extended to bless them.” 
Indeed this custom of kissing the priest’s hand is in some places so 
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universal as to be a source of no little inconvenience to the “parish 
priest” himself. Still if he refuses to allow his hand to be kissed the 
people will be annoyed and disappointed. Owing to the scarcity of 
priests it is often no easy matter to get to Confession here: and the 
people not unfrequently show their gratitude when they are able to 
“get through.” In one Redemptorist mission the Fathers, unable to 
cope with the crowds, had perforce, to leave the place before all the 
confessions were heard. Then a rare thing happened. Some of the 
people followed the Fathers down to the beach and with tears in their 
eyes begged of them to return to the church and continue the confes- 
sions. Other engagements awaiting them, the Fathers, alas, had to 
tear themselves away. 

These are the people for an interest in whom these papers are a 
plea. Will American Catholics help their fellow-Catholics in these 
Islands in the midst of the difficulties which surround them? Will you, 
reader, do your best to help them: or having glanced through these 
articles, will you fling the “Liguorian” aside and bury yourself in the 
latest fiction magazine? Will you leave the few who are battling for 
souls here to struggle on alone, without lifting a hand, or breathing a 
prayer to help them? Surely as a Christian you cannot forget that 
you are the disciple of that great Master who taught us to pray that 
God’s kingdom might come on earth, and that men should do God’s 
will on earth as it is done in Heaven. 

MANY MEANS OF HELPING ON GOOD WORKS IN THE PHILIPPINES. — 

For anyone who is anxious to assist in the good work, ways and 
means in abundance have been suggested in the foregoing pages. Once 
the difficulties are known the means of rendering assistance are obvious. 

But there is one good work which might be carried on from Amer- 
ica, and which is not so apparent—the diffusion of Catholic literature 
in the Philippines. Very many Filipinos read English nowadays, and 
if they were supplied with Catholic literature a really good work could 
be done. If the American readers desire to forward Catholic publica- 
tions (books, papers, magazines, etc.) to the Philippines, they may do 
so and rest assured that they are rendering very great assistance to 
poor souls that have much to contend with: 


— sent to any of the following addresses will be sure to find 
readers : 
1° Rev. Father Superior, C. Ss. R., 
Malate Convento, 
Manila, P. I. 
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A first-class parochial school, with a library attached, has been built at 
Malate, but as the school itself needs all available funds the library is as yet 
nearly empty. 

2° Rev. Father McErlean, 

Saint Rita’s Dormitory, 

Taft Avenue, Manila, P. I. 

Fr. McErlean, an American priest, has just completed a large hostel for 
Filipino students who are studying in Manila. It is an ideal institution to which 
to send Catholic publications for boys and young men. So also indeed is the 
De La Salle College: address: 

3° Rev. Bro. Superior, 
De La Salle College, 
Manila, P. I. 
Those who wish to send publications to a college for girls may sent them to 
° Rev. Mother Superior, Assumption Convent, Calle Herran, Manila. 

Another English-speaking institution which rivals “Mother Helen’s” (as the 
Assumption college is called) is Saint Scholastica’s, Manila; but it seems that 
there is a very sad possibility of having the Sisters of this convent ‘nterned in 
America, as they are nearly all Germans: so that literature sent to them may 
not reach them. 

5° The Reverend José M. Cuenco will gladly distribute any Catholic books 
and papers which are sent to him in Cebu. His address is: 

Calle Colon, Cebu, P. I. 

6° The Assumptionist Sisters have another English-speaking college in 
Iloilo (Assumption College, Iloilo, P. I.) to which papers, etc., may be sent: 
and the St. Paul Sisters will gladly receive papers for their hospital patients 
(St. Paul’ Hospital, Manila, and St. Paul’s Hospital, Iloilo, P. I.). 

There are several Spanish-speaking institutions in the Islands: but the 
addresses given will suffice. 


It may be remarked that the Opon address of the Redemptorist 
Fathers is not included in the list given above. The reason is that we 
travel about so much from one parish to another, and have often such 
scanty means of conveyance, that our luggage is necessarily restricted 
to indispensable things. Besides, as shops in which are sold Catholic 
publications even in the Visayan language, are very rare, we have 
always to take with us a supply of such things as prayer-books, cate- 
chisms and pictures. The books we bring with us we give to some 
trusty native to sell during the mission, endeavoring thus to place these 
needful helps to Catholic life within easy reach of the natives. Teach- 
ers and boys and girls who are studying English often ask for bibles 
and prayer-books in English, and would willingly purchase them if 
obtainable. If we could get in touch with some bookseller who is 
selling off Catholic bibles and prayer-books at cheap rates, we should 
probably take a good quantity of his stock. As to pictures and medals 
—we give thousands of them away, both at home and on missions. 
They are in the very greatest demand here. Picture dealers whose 
prices are not prohibitive have an extensive market open to them in 
this country; and anyone who desires to have pictures or medals or 
rosary-beads distributed among a people who will be extremely glad to 
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get them, have only to send them to any missionary in the Philippines. 

Let no one imagine that these are little things—the packing up of a 
box of pictures, the search through a library for duplicates of such 
books as “Fabiola”, “The Faith of our Fathers”, or “Father Tim’s 
Talks”, the collecting of the back numbers of some Catholic magazine, 
or the posting of a few prayer-books. Even though these things were 
little, is not life mostly made up of little things? The great and heroic 
is rare: and into some of our lives the heroic never enters. But no, 
these things are not little. Nothing is really little that is done for God. 

It is time to conclude these papers on the dangers to the Church in 
the Philippines—these sketches of the storm clouds that come sailing 
up heavy and black over the horizon, bearing in their dark breasts the 
lightnings of ruin for countless souls. Dark though the horizon is, 
there is no reason to give way to despair, or to give up the struggle, 
saying sadly that this fair province of the Church is destined to be 
destroyed in a deluge of ruin. Beyond and above the darkest cloud is 
the almighty power of God. 


P. S.—Another important matter might have been treated of, but, not to 
prolong these papers unduly, it must suffice to refer to it briefly in a note. The 
matter is this: numbers of Filipino students go to study in the universities of 
America, many of them being sent by the government. There are nine Catholic 
universities in the States. Could not something be done to get Catholic Filipino 
students to enter these universities? It seems that at present few of them do so. 


T. A. Murpuy, C. Ss. R., 
Opon, Cebu, Philippine Islands. 


“REMEMBER THY LAST END” 





While conducting a mission the preacher invariably devotes one 
evening to the subject of Death. This is not because he takes a morbid 
pleasure in knowing that many of his auditors will feel creepy when 
they lie down in bed that night, but because the Holy Ghost has said 
that the thought of death is a salutary thought to keep in one’s mind. 
“Tn all thy work, remember thy last end and thou shalt never sin.” 

Sometimes those who need this sermon the most keep away; then 
Almighty God himself takes occasion to preach it to them. When 
they see neighbors on all sides stricken suddenly with a dread disease 


and fifty cases out of a hundred prove fatal they. must think of death 
whether they will or no. 





Atheism is in the life rather than in the heart of man.—Bacon. 
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THE SISTERS’ MISSION 





As long as the Gospel will be preached, the love of Martha and 
Mary for their brother Lazarus will inspire universal admiration. St. 
John tells us the touching story of their affection. Lazarus had been a 
kind and affectionate brother to them. His attention, his gentle ad- 
monition, his untiring charity to Mary in her wayward course, had 
done much toward her conversion. Our Divine Saviour completed the 
work by touching her heart with repenting grace. Wheri the sickness 
of Lazarus became alarming, the two sisters sent word to the Master 
at Jerusalem, saying: “Lord, behold he whom Thou lovest is sick.” 
In his own wise designs, Our Lord did not hasten to Lazarus, nor did 
he work a miracle to cure him. Lazarus died, and sorrow entered the 
once happy home at Bethania, so often sanctified by Our Lord’s visits. 
St. John tells us that the affliction of the two sisters elicited the sym- 
pathy of all their neighbors. Four days had elapsed after the death 
of Lazarus, when Our Lord arrived in Bethania. Going with the two 
sisters to the grave, and there witnessing their anguish, He called 
forth Lazarus from the tomb. 

It is greatly to be regretted that this mighty lesson of love and 
affection between brother and sister should be learned by so few 
grown-up sons and daughters of the Catholic home. The love for 
brother and sister must be instilled into the child’s heart at its tenderest 
age. The little boy of five or six should be made to hold among his 
first principles, that his sister is to be his first and best companion; 
and the little lady herself, must feel the responsibility of loving her 
brother far more than any other member of the sterner sex with whom 
she may exchange toys and candy, or romp in the playroom, or on the 
public thoroughfare. It should be impressed upon children that 
quarrel between brother and sister are more than ordinary offences. 
No act of unkindness, childish greed or selfishness between brother 
and sister should be allowed to pass unnoticed. This will demand 
constant and vigilant effort on the part of parents; but the reward will 
come with interest in the peaceful harmony that will reign in the home 
later on. Scarcely a decade will pass when the development of their 
affection, considerate charity and thoughtfulness, will bring joy to the 
parents’ heart, and safety to the son and daughter. We say safety, for 
experience teaches that one of the greatest safeguards to the virtue of 
young people is mutual love and affection between brother and sister. 
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The wild and sinful career of many a young man may be traced to the 
neglect of his sister’s duty toward him. We may put it down as a 
very general condition in the family that sisters take too little interest 
in their brothers. 

The familiarity necessarily existing between brother and sister 
tends to lessen the mutual display of particular interest; still the effect 
of this constant communication should be just the contrary. In whom 
should a young girl interest herself more than in him related to her by 
common parentage? To whom should she be more indulgent in over- 
looking faults than to him claiming the same father and mother? Yet 
the fact remains that many a sister is frequently grasping, selfish, in- 
considerate, unkind and unforgiving towards her brother, never dream- 
ing that her conduct is constantly producing an effect upon the forma- 
tion of his character. She seldom tries to make the home attractive to 
him. She is not lavish in her sympathy for him in the first battles of 
manhood. She has no little secret to confide to him, no plan in which 
he is assigned a part. 

Their conversation is always commonplace and never approaches 
anything like mutual confidence and love. Moreover, she is perhaps 
exacting, sensitive, irritable, harsh, and faultfinding. The consequence 
will inevitably follow. Long before the proper time her brother will 
seek interest and sympathy and regard from some one else’s sister, 
finding it withheld from him by his own. Then will come unhealthy, 
promiscuous friendship with those of the opposite sex, early company 
keeping and all the manifold evils that follow in its train. At his in- 
experienced and thoughtless age; say, eighteen or twenty, he will easily 
become the victim of unprincipled young girls, whose flattering tongues 
and bogus charms will work magic with his purse strings. Almost 
unconsciously, let us say, even innocently, will he find himself in the 
dangers of the dizzy and expensive whirl of constant enjoyment, hav- 
ing “a good time”. 

As we write, we are not creating such a young man from imagina- 
tion. Thousands of them are to be met every day at the pleasure 
resorts of our large cities, at the theatre, opera, dance hall, in company, 
sometimes with one, sometimes with many girls, bearing not so stain- 
less a name as their own sisters at home. Young girls, do you not see 
the dangers into which your brothers may be led by your neglect? 
Why not save them? You certainly can do it. Your influence over 
them is far greater than you realize. Let a sister pride herself on 
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“looking after her brother”. Are there no leisure moments to attend 
to the cleaning and arranging of his room? Mother may have time to 
do it, true enough; but it is brother’s room! How much more will he 
appreciate the tidy bed, the mended vest, the laundried cuffs and collars, 
the pretty bow on the calendar, when he knows that it is sister’s work. 
And how happy he will be. The vase for his cigar-ashes, the alarm 
clock there on the mantle, the embroidered slippers in the corner, 
the brick-a-brack and trinkets and sofa pillows and the other little com- 
forts of his “den” are all tokens of his sistef’s thoughtfulness. Nor 
has she forgotten the spiritual hint. There on the bureau is the plaque 
of the Sacred Heart with its flames of fire and its motto: ‘“Thy king- 
dom come.” She painted it for his last birthday. ‘Such a sister is a 
real gem. 

It is a foregone conclusion that if they are at all near the same age 
they will be fond companions. She will be his partner at the dance, 
his lady at the theatre or social. She may not be beautiful; but he 
knows that she loves him, for her interest in him proves it. Not only 
will she be his frequent companion in enjoyments, but secretly she will 
be the star that guides him safe and far from many a pitfall. If the 
truth be told, she has done all to secure this affection that she might 
protect him during the wayward period of youth and early manhood. 
Her motive and striving has been to make him love her that she might 
then be the moral lever to turn him from evil to good. For this reason 
has she learned the songs that he loves and played his favorite airs; 
introduced him to her girl friends, arranged with him the winter whist 
parties and summer outings; taught him little accomplishments and 
argued points of etiquette ; encouraged him in athletic sports, and tried 
in every way to make him a worthy champion of his sex. And now, 
do you know, he really depends upon her. He has been led by her 
advice to save part of his weekly earnings, and enlarge his bank ac- 
count. She has an eye also to his spiritual bank account. She it is that 
wakes him for Mass on Sunday, reminds him of his morning prayers 
and goes with him to the sermon. She keeps in memory the time of his 
last confession. At her suggestion and to please her he is making a 
novena of First Friday Communions: so strong is her influence over 
him. Think of it? And all the while, remember, the world is spread- 
ing its allurements before him, the pleasures of wine are tempting him, 
young men of his own age are laughing outright at his purity of man- 
ners, denouncing his strict observance of religious duties, and striv- 
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ing to encompass his ruin. But he stands among them a reproach. 
He is a man. Scarcely twenty, and his moral character is almost 
formed. What a magnificent future spreads itself out before such a 
young man. What happiness is in store for him at maturer age? Let 
him thank God for it and after God, his sister. 

F. L. Kenzet, C. Ss. R. 


THE POWER OF TRUTH 





Charlie Martin never forgot the day before his mother’s death. 
The slightly drawn shades, so as not to admit too much light, the quiet 
of the room where on her deathbed lay that mother so loving and kind, 
. the awe with which ten year old Charlie and his younger sisters and 
brothers entered the room: all this left an indelible impression on his 
mind. “My dear children,” said the mother, “I can not stay; God 
wants me to go. Goodbye, and be good.” Signing the cross on each 
child’s forehead, and kissing them for the last time, she repeated: 
“God wants me to go. God bless you each and all.” Then she sank 
back on her pillow and shortly became unconscious. 

That peerless mother had taught Charlie three things before he ever 
went to school: she taught him of God, of prayer, and of obedience. 
She it was that taught Charlie to say the beads; she it was that took 
him to church and taught him about the Mass and the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. Well too, does Charlie remember how his mother explained to 
him that at the Tenebrae the candles all but one are gradually extin- 
guished on the triangle to denote that the Apostles one after the other 
fled from Our Lord and left Him alone. So, when Charlie came to 
Tenebrae the first time, he still had a confused idea about Apostles 
going away and Our Lord staying there; and he remembered that any- 
how Our Lord always stayed there in the Tabernacle. After uselessly 
craning his neck and trying to look around a pillar in the way, he 
quietly edged up to his mother and whispered: “Mother, where are the 
Apostles? I don’t see any.” “I'll tell you after church,” was the 
answer—and Charlie kept quiet revolving sundry explanations and pos- 
sibilities in his boyish mind. This truly Catholic mother’s fondest wish 
and constant prayer was that some day, God willing, Charlie would be 
a priest, but she never breathed a word about this except to one who 
kept the secret faithfully. She realized that vocations to the priest- 
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hood were not made to order but were given, and given by God alone. . 
If God wanted her son to be a priest, she was at least not going to be 
remiss in her duties, and therefore she sowed the seed of that splendid 
Catholic home education which she knew would be continued in school. 
When appearing before the judgment seat of God, she could confidently 
reply: “I have planted, O Lord, do Thou give the increase.” 

After his mother’s death Charlie was not long at his relatives when 
he found his favourite: his uncle Will. Before Charlie’s mother died, 
Charlie’s Pa used to hear the lessons for school, so as to assure himself 
that Charlie was not shirking his duty. This task was now undertaken 
by Uncle Will. To Charlie Uncle Will was a walking Question Box 
and Information Office. When Charlie was satisfied with an answer to 
his question, he always had a hundred questions more to solve. He 
quizzed poor Uncle Will from machinery and medicine right down to 
building a toy dog kennel. Sometimes he would question about Cate- 
chism, and sometimes Uncle Will was “stumped”; for Uncle Will was 
a Protestant. But Uncle Will was too good a man to let the children 
notice he was not a Catholic. In fact the only place where the children 
could have noticed his difference in belief, was at table; but as they 
had to keep their eyes modestly cast down during prayers, they never 
noticed that Uncle Will omitted the sign of the Cross. 

In time Charlie was to prepare for First Holy Communion; it was 
before the salutary decree of Pius X on frequent and daily Communion 
even for children. When the special instructions began, Charlie was 
particularly attentive about knowing his Catechism. He noticed too, 
at that time, that sometimes Uncle Will put “funny” questions which 
Charlie found hard to answer. One day, for instance, Uncle Will asked 
Charlie who the first Pope was, and Charlie told him right off it was 
St. Peter. “But,” said uncle, “did not St. Peter deny Our Lord? And 
is not the Pope infallible, that is, he can’t make a mistake in matters 
of faith?” “Oh!” replied Charlie, “St. Peter wasn’t Pope then; he 
knew better; he simply told a lie.” Verily, the wisdom of children is 
the wisdom of God. 

One day, as Charlie was wondering why uncle asked him such 
questions, grandma called Charlie and said she was going to tell him 
a secret if he would be a good boy. Naturally Charlie protested 
solemnly that he would be good and keep the secret. How Charlie’s 
eyes did bulge when the secret came out: Uncle Will is a Protestant. 
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Charlie nearly lost his breath. And then granny told him he must pray 
real hard for uncle, especially when he received First Holy Com- 
munion. Thus Charlie’s daily prayer was: O Lord, it would be too 
bad if I had to receive First Communion all alone; please, let Uncle 
Will come too. 

The three days’ retreat immediately before First Holy Communion 
were at hand, and Charlie was bound to make the best of them so that 
Our Lord would bring uncle into the Church. During this time, Charlie 
was one morning helping the sacristan to polish some candlesticks, 
when the Pastor bade Charlie put on cassock and surplice for a bap- 
tism. Imagine Charlie’s surprise when on looking for the baby to be 
baptised, he found none, but beheld—his uncle. The uncle’s instruc- 
tions and immediate preparations had been kept secret by him till prac- 
tically the last moment. Charlie beyond himself for joy at the thought 
that uncle could now receive First Holy Communion with him, was so 
happy he found it difficult to keep the retreat ; but he made up his mind 
to be a man and thus show Our Lord how grateful he felt for Uncle 
Will’s conversion. 

First Communion day was more than a day of heavenly joy, it 
was a turning point in Charlie’s life. On that memorable day, as 
Charlie spoke heart to heart with his Lord and Master, he resolved to 
consecrate himself entirely to God’s service in the holy priesthood. The 
seed sown by the mother, and watered unto a blossom by his father 
and grandmother, and by the excellent education received in the paro- 
chial school, remained but to become a fruit under the benign influence 
of further grace. . 

We will pass over Charlie’s seminary years except to mention one 
fact. In Charlie’s class of dogmatic theology there were students who 
unfortunately missed the benefits of a good Catholic parochial school. 
These students sometimes put doubts and questions to the professor 
which at once seemed foolish to Charlie because to his mind the solu- 
tion for them had often been taught him from the simple Catechism 
as explained by his former teachers. In a word, the lack of sufficient 
Catechetical instruction was apparent in those who had frequented the 
public schools. 


The day of Charlie’s First Holy Mass was untold joy for him and 
for all near and dear to him. But there threatened to be a shadow cast 
over the brightness of this day, a little dreg of sorrow in his chalice 
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of joy: his beloved Uncle Will said he could not come. After Mass 
Charlie came into the parlor to see his relatives and friends, and as he 
opened the door, there stepped from among the crowd, his dear Uncle 
Will who simply could not stay away. Can you picture the joy of this 
unexpected meeting? That evening at home when each of the family 
and relatives knelt down to get yet another “very particular and special 
blessing”, from the newly ordained, Uncle Will with tears of joy in 
his eyes, embraced and kissed his favorite nephew, saying: “My son— 
for such you have been to me—do you know what made me become a 
Catholic?” “No, uncle,” replied Charlie. Then came the never to be 
forgotten answer which bears a wealth of solid instruction and practi- 
cal thought, a lesson that should be deeply engraved on every Catholic 
parent’s heart: “I became a Catholic by hearing your Catechism lessons 
for school ; these led me to ask for instruction.” 
PAut O. Bawzer, C. Ss. R., 
Rome, Italy. 


The Home—the place where you are treated best and grumble 
most.—Selected. 


A THOUSAND YEARS FROM TO-DAY 





Oh what an atom our life will seem 
A thousand years from to-day! 

When the fleeting cares of a weary world 
Are blown, like the dust, away, 


And what of the sorrows that scem so hard 
In the sweat of our daily toil? 

Tho’ the way be long and the heart should break 
’Neath the weight of this life’s turmoil? 


When an instant passed in these realms afar 
Will suffice to repay them all, 

And we sit us down to take our rest 
In that land, beyond recall. 


Then what of the tears that used to flow? 
And the friends we might not see? 

We'll hold them all in a loving clasp, 
Since they will but dearer be. 


And lighter far shall be the pain 
Of life’s sad woes and fears, 

If we try to view them ever more 
Through the mist of a thousand years. 


—Brother Reginald, C. Ss. R. 
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THE OUR FATHER 





WHAT MAN IS, ACCORDING TO THE CATHOLIC DOCTRINE. 

We have seen the utter failure of unbelievers, (who so loudly pro- 
claim man’s nobility and boasts so much of his independence and self- 
sufficiency), to make of man a noble being, whilst they make of him 
but a mere animal. Let us now see how grand and noble a being man 
is in reality according to the Catholic doctrine. 

Holy Scripture thus records man’s origin. God, after creating by 
His word only, the earth, light, the plants and trees, the sun and moon, 
fishes, birds and beasts, said: “Let Us make man to Our image and 
likeness, and let him have dominion over the fishes of the sea and the 
fowls of the air, and the beasts and the whole earth, and every creeping 
creature that moveth upon the earth” (Gen. 1, 26). . . “And the 
Lord God formed man of the slime of the earth, and breathed into his 
face the breath of life, and man became a living soul” (Gen. 2, 7). 
Let us examine the import of these two texts. 

1. In the first place, God, when creating the earth and its contents, 
mereiy commands them to be, to exist. But when He is about to create 
man, He does not merely command him to be, to exist, but He considers 
man to be of so great importance, as to require that He should delib- 
erate about the manner of his being, and concludes, saying: “Let us 
make man according to Our image and likeness”; that is, man’s being 
should, in some manner, be a likeness, or image of God Himself, the 
Almighty and infinitely perfect Being. Here we may exclaim: “O 
man, consider and acknowledge thy nobility: thou art, it is true, only 
a creature, but a creature so noble, as to be an image, a likeness of 
God Himself. As to thy body, thou art only material, and made of 
the slime of the earth, having no life of its own: but as to thy soul, 
it is made by the breath of the Almighty Himself; it is the life of thy 
body ; it is, moreover, a spirit resembling the Omniscient, the Almighty 
Creator Himself, who is the pure, infinitely perfect Being, who knows 
all things and can do all things. Man’s soul is like God, because it has 
understanding and free-will: both of these faculties are not corporal 
faculties, but spiritual faculties pertaining to a spiritual subject or 
being, our soul. This can be easily proved by the mode of action of 
the faculties of the soul. The senses of our body, such as, sight, hear- 
ing, etc., can perceive only things present, material things, concrete 
things, individuals. Our eye can see only what is actually present to 
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it, not what is absent from it, what actually exists what is material. 
But our mind thinks of things absent, of things in general, of things 
that are not material; for instance, we can think of absent things, past 
things, of man in general, and of necessity and impossibility, of virtue 
and vice, of justice and injustice; moreover, our senses do not judge of 
things, but our mind, our reason, does; it compares, combines, reasons, 
and draws conclusions. By so doing our mind is able to acquire and 
form sciences, to make discoveries, inventions, such as the printing- 
press, steam engines, the telegraph, the telephone, aeroplanes, electrical 
motors, etc., etc.; to make works of art, architecture, painting, music. 
. If man had no spiritual soul or faculties, man neither would nor could 
be progressive; but should have remained as stationary as the animals, 
which now act exactly as they did thousands of years ago; they emit 
now the same sound as then, birds now build their nests as they did 
then, etc., etc.; there neither has been any progress or improvement in 
animals, nor can there ever be, for they have no spiritual soul or faculty. 
Man’s reason must therefore be essentially a different faculty from a 
mere material faculty. It is therefore a spiritual faculty, because its 
actions are immaterial, and such actions can be produced only by an 
immaterial faculty, for the effect cannot be greater than the cause. 
For the same reason the soul must be spiritual, or a spirit, since reason, 
one of its faculties, is spiritual. 


2. In the second place man’s soul is also immortal, that is, it will 
never die, but will continue to exist forever. What is death? It is 
dissolution; only that can die, which is composed of physical parts, 
for things cease to exist, that is end or die, when the parts of which 
they are composed, separate or are dissolved. This can happen only 
to material beings, for they alone are composed of physical parts. Im- 
material beings or spirits cannot die, for they are not composite things, 
but simple beings. But the soul of man is a spirit, for it has immaterial 
faculties and is therefore itself an immaterial being. Therefore, the 
soul cannot die; it is immortal. No creature can have any power over 
the being or existence of man’s soul, God alone who made man, has 
that power, for He made the soul and is almighty; but God, as Holy 
Scripture declares, never repents of His gifts; He made man’s soul a 
spirit capable of living always; He does not change His mind, as man 


does; man often after doing or making something, finds out his mis- 
takes, or has reasons for undoing what he has done; but God who is 
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infinitely wise, knows all things, and never has any new reason for 
making changes, such as destroying things, which He had made inde- 
structible. ‘God created man inexterminable, and to the image of His 
own likeness made him” (Wisdom 2, 23). 


3. There is another reason for man’s immortality. Man’s body 
will die, but not his soul, because man has also free will. His will is 
so free, that no creature, no, and not even God Himself can compel or 
coerce man’s will. God is almighty; yet He respects man’s free will, 
for He made it free. But man, on account of his free will, is master 
of and responsible for his actions. Moreover, the very fact of man’s 
free will renders him a moral being, subject to the natural law, to God’s 
law, to the laws of society. Therefore, it is not a matter of indifference 
how a man acts and behaves, whether he is virtuous or vicious, whether 
he respects or tramples on the rights of his Creator or of his neighbor. 
The natural law, the Divine Law must have a sanction. There must 
be some sufficient inducement for submitting one’s free will to law, and 
a sufficient restraint from breaking the law. Experience proves that 
in this life there does not exist a sufficient sanction. Even the worst 
criminals escape the punishments justly due them, and the good, nay, 
even the very best of men, never receive sufficient reward in this life, 
and often have to suffer more than the wicked. But God being in- 
finitely perfect, is infinitely just, and will therefore, mete due reward 
to the good, and due punishment to the wicked; and since He does not 
do so in this life, there must be another life in which the good shall 
have their reward and the wicked shall undergo condign punishment. 

4. Furthermore, God created man to have dominion, to rule over 
the whole earth and all the creatures therein; He made man the lord of 
the earth and all its contents. This proves that man must have a spirit- 
ual soul, for no mere animal is susceptible of power, of rights and 
duties. Man is, therefore, the ruler of the earth and the master of its 
contents. But he who has power and rights, has also duties, for God 
alone, as Creator, has absolute power; man has only delegated power, 
received from the Creator; and he is, therefore, responsible to the 
Creator for the use he makes of his delegated power; if he makes a 
good use of it, that is, in accordance with the will of the Creator, he 
deserves reward; if he abuses his power, he is liable to condign punish- 
ment. If man were but an animal, without a spiritual soul, reason and 


free will, he would be unfit to receive any power. He who is entrusted 
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with power has a moral being, is subject to moral law, and, therefore, 
must havea spiritual, immortal soul. 

5. In fine, God created man, not for this earth only, but He created 
him to share His own endless happiness in heaven. But God’s own 
happiness is divine; and it is beyond the reach of any mere creature’s 
power or efforts to share it. In order to enable man to reach or attain 
the end for which He created him, God added another gift or faculty 
to man’s spiritual and immortal soul, which rendered him still more 
like God, or Godlike; this gift, sanctifying grace, made man’s soul holy 
and imparted to him the right to be forever with God, and to accumu- 
late by his actions greater merit and treasures in heaven. Sanctifying 
grace, therefore, placed man on the direct road to heaven, made him a 
child of God, and gave him a claim to dwell in heaven as God’s loved 
child. 


6. However, our first parents, deceived by Satan, disobeyed God, 
lost thereby their supernatural likeness to God, incurred His wrath, 
and were liable to endless punishment, instead of endless happiness. 
Man’s guilt, measured by the Person offended, God almighty and in- 
finitely perfect, was infinite, and no creature, not even all creatures 
combined, could atone for the sin, and naturally there was no hope of 
forgiveness or restitution of heavenly or supernatural gifts and rights 
to either our first parents themselves, or their progeny, for their sin 
was not only personal, but was also the sin of the human race, which 
they represented. But God’s love for man was shown, when God the 
Son undertook to repair the evil, to atone for sin, and not only to 
redeem man from his guilt and punishment, to restore to him God’s 
friendship and sanctifying grace, and also to enable him to progress 
so much in being Godlike, in resembling God in holiness, as even to be 
able to surpass therein many of the pure spirits ministering to God in 
heaven. 

7. It is not necessary to relate the life, labors, sufferings, death, 
resurrection, ascension of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the sending of 
the Holy Ghost and the founding of the Church by the Apostles. All 
this belongs to the work of the Redemption, to man’s restoration to 
sanctifying grace. But there is one thing we must not lose sight of in 
this article, for it pertains directly to the explanation of the Our Father. 
Those only who fulfil all that Jesus Christ requires of all who wish to 
profit by His work of the Redemption, can be saved: these require- 
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ments are, to believe all that His Church teaches, to be a good faithful, 
obedient member of His Church, the Holy Catholic Church. The Son 
of God, in order to redeem us, became a man like ourselves, whilst 
remaining God. He is true God and true man. As man, He has a 
human nature, a body and soul like ours, and is our Brother by nature; 
being God the Son, the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, He has 
even made us “partakers of His divine nature” as St. Peter says in his 
second Epistle (c. 1, v. 2), through sanctifying grace and the Sacra- 
ments He instituted, especially the Blessed Eucharist, in which our 
soul is nourished, with the true Flesh and Blood of Jesus Christ Him- 
self. 

Moreover, St. Paul speaks not only of the real human body of 
Jesus Christ, but also of His mystical body, of which He is the Head 
and we are the members: “Christ Jesus is the Head of His body, which 
is the Church” (Col. 1, 18). To the Corinthians he writes: “Now you 
_ are the body of Christ” (1 Cor. 12, 27). To the Ephesians (5, 20) he 
says: “We are the members of His body”. He calls us the temples of 
God: “You are the temple of the living God” (2. Cor. 6, 16), and 
(1 Cor. 3, 16-17) : “Know you not that you are the temple of God, and 
that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you . . . the temple of God 
which you are”. But this is not all; for we are so loved by God, that 
through Jesus we have been raised to the incomparable and exalted 
dignity of being the children of God. “Behold what manner of charity — 
the Father hath bestowed upon us that we should be called and should 
be the sons of God” (1 John 3,1). Jesus Christ is the Son of God by 
nature, and we are brethren of Jesus Christ, and the sons of God by 
adoption. Hence we have the right to address God as Our Father! 

Let us acknowledge and appreciate our dignity: We have been 
created by God in His own image and likeness, with a spiritual and im- 
mortal soul, with dominion over the earth and its contents, redeemed 
by the Son of God, endowed with supernatural grace, fed with the 
Flesh and Blood of the God-Man, raised and exalted to the dignity of 
being called and being really the sons of God destined to enjoy eternal 
happiness with our heavenly Father! And not only is our soul so 
exalted, but even our body will participate in the happiness of heaven 
with the soul, and already participates in this life in the soul’s honors 
and privileges, for among all the living creatures on earth, “man is the 
only creature that bears the erect form. It is a part of the image of 
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God tipon him. It indicates heavenly aspirations, hunger for God, 
desire for pure and lofty things, capacity for immortal blessedness. It 
tells of man’s hope and home above the earth.” 


FERREOL GIRARDEY, C. Ss. R. 


FROM RICHES TO POVERTY 





Everything that is in heaven and on earth is God’s. Hence He 
says by the mouth of the Psalmist: “The world is mine and the ful- 
ness thereof.” But even this is little; heaven and earth are but the 
least portion of the riches of God. His riches are infinite, and they 
can never fail, because they do not depend on others. God is the 
Infinite Good and possesses them Himself. For that reason David 
said: “Thou art my God, for Thou hast no need of my goods.” Now 
this God, who is so rich, made Himself poor by becoming man, that 
thereby He might make us rich. St. Paul had this in mind when he 
wrote to the early Christians: “Being rich, He became poor for your 
sakes, that through His poverty you might be rich.” 

St. Bernard says that poverty was not to be found in heaven. It 
existed only on earth. But man, not knowing its value, did not seek 
after it. For that reason the Son of God came down from heaven 
to this earth, and chose Poverty for His companion throughout His | 
whole life, that by His example He might render it precious and 
honorable in our sight. At this blessed Christmastide, behold our 
Redeemer teaching us the value of poverty in the cave of Bethlehem. 
What wonder then that the same St. Bernard called the cave of 
Bethlehem “the School of Christ”. 

Let us listen to the lesson the Infant Saviour is teaching us. He 
teaches not by words but by example. Obedient to the Will of His 
Eternal Father, He is pleased to be born, not at the home at Nazareth, 
but in a poor cave at Bethlehem. The stable of beasts becomes the 
birth place of the King of heaven and earth. As a general rule, even 
the poorest of the poor are born in their own homes, have at least 
some comforts in the way of clothes, of fire, and the assistance of 
persons who lend their aid, even if out of mere compassion. But 
how is the Saviour born? St. Luke tells us: “And she brought forth 
her firstborn son, and wrapped him in swaddling clothes, and laid 
him in a manger; because there was no room for them in the inn.” 
Upon which words St. Peter Damian makes comment: “The Creator 
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of Angels is not said to have been clad in purple, but to have been 
wrapped in rags. Let worldly pride blush at the resplendent humility 
of the Saviour.” 

How well the saints understood the teaching of the Infant God, 
and how well they put it into practice. St. Benedict, in the flower 
of his youth, left the riches and comforts of his father’s house to live 
in acave. St. Anthony, the abbot, sold his inheritance, distributed the 
money to the poor, and went to live in a desert. St. Francis of Assisi 
gave back even his clothes to his father that he might live as a beggar 
all his life. And shall we refuse to make the little sacrifices that our 
Redeemer asks of us now and then? 

St. AtpHonsus Licuort. 


THE COWARD 





“Captain Jean Francois, you are one great coward!” 

It was not an enemy who said this, nor yet a chiding friend, but 
Capt. Jean Francois himself to himself, as he sat late one night on duty 
in the tent of his Commander. ‘For,’ mused he, “had he not as a raw 
recruit screamed in affright when a waggish comrade had placed a 
harmless snake beneath his blankets? And did he not tremble and 
grow pale every time the bullets and shells began their song? Ugh! 
the very thought of battle made him shudder. He was a coward, he 
felt, and to acknowledge it did not disturb him in the least.” 

Capt. Jean Francois had not always been Capt. Jean Francois. In 
fact, he had been a soldier only a few months. The conscript list had 
called him from the peace and quiet of the Seminary to the bustle and 
danger of the camp and battlefield. Jean Francois had murmured and 
even wept when called from his books; but his good Superior had con- 
soled him saying: 

“Tt is hard, Brother Jean Francois, but try to do your duty always. 
And remember, it is for France.” 

“Yes, yes, my Father,” replied Jean Francois; “but what is my 
duty ?” 

“To obey your officers blindly, even as you would me in all things 
that are not sin,” said his Superior. 

“As yes; but the battle! how shall I face it? I who am such a 
coward?” quavered Jean Francois. 

“Be just and fear not!’ quoth his Superior ; “and remember, Brother 
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Jean Francois, to do one’s duty is to serve one’s God!” Thus they 
parted. 

At first his fellow-soldiers had been inclined to tease the quiet Jean 
Francois; but his never failing cheerfulness and good nature had soon 
won their esteem. On one point, however, they could not understand 
him: pliant as he was in most regards, Jean Francois was as firm as 
adamant in his refusal to yield to the sinful allurements of the camp. 
To the soldiers his conduct in battle was simply inexplicable. 


“That Jean Francois is a big coward!” Soldier Jean Noir had said 
after his first battle; “did you mark how he shook and trembled when 
the bullets began to hum?” 


“No, you are mistaken,” Sergeant Jacques Beaujon had replied; 
“shake and tremble he did, but he kept his place with the best of us. 
‘Why don’t you run?’ I asked him; ‘I cannot; my duty is here,” he 
replied. Cowards don’t think of duty. I repeat, Soldier Jean Francois 
is a mystery to me, but he is no coward!” And Sergeant Beaujon 
swore a huge soldier-oath to emphasize his statement. 

Jean Francois had been in only two battles when he was made a 
sergeant. And strange to say, all the army said he richly deserved the 
promotion. It had happened thus: the army of General Joinville driv- 
ing back the Germans had taken refuge in a long line of shallow 
trenches; the enemy also had entrenched. Early one morning, a party 
of French under cover of a fog, had attempted a flank movement on 
the enemy. Suddenly, however, the fog lifted and the party had been 
exposed to a terrible fire from the Germans. Scarcely one-half of their 
number had reached the trenches, where they lay, whilst over them 
hurtled a storm of shot and shell. Among the soldiers lay Jean Fran- 
cois, white and trembling, but unutterably thankful that he had not 
been of the attacking party. Among the last to fall had been Sergeant 
Beaujon, who now lay, moaning piteously, a few rods from the trench. 
It seemed certain death to seek him in the face of the fire of the enemy, 
and hence his comrades lay there pitying him, but helpless, whilst the 
life of the sergeant ebbed away in a crimson stream. Suddenly a 
soldier had leaped over the trench and made his way to the wounded 
man, disdaining apparently even to stoop before the hail of death 
screaming about him. 

“Voila! Look! it is Jean Francois!” Soldier Jean Noir had 
shouted. 
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And so it was. Swiftly he made his way to the wounded sergeant ; 
gently he lifted him to his shoulder and staggered to the trench, where 
a dozen willing hands bore his body to the hospital. Then whilst he 
lay, white and trembling still the air rang with cheers for Jean Francois. 

That very day the General had publicly praised Jean Francois. 

“You are a brave man, though mayhap somewhat reckless,” said he; 
“why did you not crawl to the sergeant instead of running?” 

“T did not think of it; I was too much afraid,” answered Jean 
Francois. 

“Afraid?” asked his commander ; “then why did you go at all?” 

“Because it was my duty,” replied the soldier, blushing furiously. 
Then he added shyly: “Besides, the man might have died and I knew 
he was unshriven.” 

“Humph! a queer reason for soldier, surely!” said the General as 
he turned away. Nevertheless, he was not displeased, for General 
Joinville, like all truly brave men, feared God. So the army was 
pleased to a man, when in the General Orders for the day, the following 
appeared: “Soldier Jean Francois, for gallantry in action, is promoted 
to the rank of sergeant and will in future carry the colors of his regi- 
ment. France has need of men who dare because it is their duty.” 

Not less easily had the captaincy of Jean Francois been earned. A 
tremendous battle had been raging from early morning till late in the 
afternoon, and only one obstacle stood in the way of victory for the 
arms of France. A battery, perched on an eminence, was so well 
manned by the Germans, that it rendered fruitless all attempts of Gen- 
eral Joinville to flank his foe. Finally he had ridden up to Colonel 
LeFevre and cried: , 


“Colonel, those guns must be silenced at any cost! Forward with 
your men!” 8] } 


The Colonel merely bowed and his jaws set in the firm lines that 
told he would obey or die fighting. He waved his sword and pointed to 
the battery. His men answered with a cheer and dashed forward. On, 
on they went, whilst a leaden storm of death rained round them. Up, 
upward and forward they went. Already a third of the men had fallen, 
but onward still they went. The fire of the Germans, however, was 
too much for mere flesh and blood to stand: so thought Jean Francois, 
who with madly beating heart, and pale, bloodless lips, bore the stand- 
ard of the regiment before the climbing men. At last, half way up the 
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slope, the regiment wavered, broke and fled, to a man. No, not to a 
man; for far up the slope, the Colonel, vainly trying with prayers, 
threats and entreaties to rally his fleeing men, beheld a solitary figure. 
It was Jean Francois with the flag. 

“Behold, cowards!” cried the Colonel; “Jean Francois disdains to 
flee; and will you leave him thus alone? Flee, dastards, if you will! 
I go with Jean Francois to conquer or to die!” 


That speech turned the tide. Shamefacedly the men came back; 
slowly, doggedly they marched up the slope; quickly they leaped over 
the entrenchments, and with a courage rendered fierce by recent shame, 
they smote the opposing gunners to the earth. And among the leaders, 
pale, trembling, frightened, was Jean Francois, doing his duty still. 

From a distant hill the General had seen all. This time however, 
he said nothing. But as they swept past the dismantled guns, in the 
charge that won the day, he was thinking of Jean Francois. There- 
fore it caused little surprise to his comrades when, a few days later, 
a commission as captain arrived for Jean Francois, with orders to 
report at once to the headquarters of his commander. From that day 
he had been attached to the personal staff of General Joinville, who 
treated him rather as a son than as a subordinate. 


Nevertheless Jean Francois was heartily ashamed of himself. “Jean 
Francois, you are still as much a coward as ever,” he told himself, as 
he sat in the outer tent of the General that night, while the latter strove 
to snatch a brief repose. The morrow was to bring hard and bloody 
work. For several months the Germans had been sending their shells 
into Verdun, and General Joinville had been ordered with his division 
from the south to cooperate with the British from the north, in an 
endeavor to crush the enemy between them. The enemy however, re- 
fused to be crushed. Instead they had fallen in force upon General 
Joinville in an attempt to cripple his army before he could make a 
junction with the English. In the doughty old General, however, they 
had met a foeman worthy of their steel. Though forced slowly back- 
ward, he had contested every inch of ground. Reenforcements having 
arrived for him that very day, together with the news that the British 
were but two days’ march away, the General had resolved to strike a 
sudden blow on the following day. Could he strike a successful blow, 
Verdun might be relieved and France hope for a speedy peace. One 
dread oppressed the General: could Verdun hold out? He knew that 
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the ammunition of the besieged city must be running low, and he hourly 
expected to hear that the city had fallen. Therefore the valiant old 
soldier was sorely distraught when, after weary hours of consultation 
with his officers, he had thrown himself on his camp-bed, and had given 
orders to Capt. Jean Francois, to admit no one until dawn. 

Jean Francois was troubled too; and when he was troubled, he 
prayed. So from the pocket of his uniform he drew his rosary, and 
soon was oblivious to all else, as the beads slipped through his fingers. 
The challenge of the sentry outside the tent disturbed his orisons. 

“Halt. Who goes there?” rang the challenge. 

“Tt is I, Col. Lefevre,’ was the response. “I must see the General.” 

“Tmpossible,” answered the sentry, “my orders are to admit no 
one.” 

“The General is sleeping,” said Capt. Jean-Francois, appearing at 
the entrance to the tent and saluting the Colonel, “he cannot be dis- 
turbed.” 

“But Captain,” urged the Colonel, “I insist on seeing him. My 
business is urgent. This man,” pointing to a form dimly visible in the 
waning darkness that betokened coming dawn, “has just arrived from 
Verdun in a biplane. His companion lies wounded in the hospital, shot 
by the Germans as the airship crossed their lines.” 

“Very well, Colonel. I shall arouse the General,” said Capt. Jean 
Francois, reentering the tent. 

But it was unnecessary to arouse the General. He had heard the 
last words of the conversation. “Tell Col. Lefevre and his companions 
to enter,” he said. The latter complied and the Colonel, several other 
officers and the airman entering stood at attention in the presence of 
their chief. 


“So he comes from Verdun?” queried Gen. Joinville, pointing to the 
stranger. 

“Yes, General,” answered Col. Lefevre saluting, “he arrived not 
ten minutes ago, and refuses to tell his errand to any save yourself. 
His companion lies unconscious in the hospital.” 

“Your name?” said the General glancing at the aeronaut, who wore 
the uniform of a Lieutenant. 

“Lieut. Andre Favre,” replied the other with a salute. 

“And your errand?” inquired the General. 

“My orders are to tell it to you alone, sir,” said the Lieutenant 
with a glance at the officers surrounding him. 
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“Gentlemen, you may leave,” said the General with a wave of his 
hand to the officers. 

Jean Francois was about to leave with the others. “Stay Capt. 
Jean Francois,” said the General, “do you wait at the entrance to the 
tent.” Jean Francois saluted and obeyed. 

As he stood at his post and the murmur of the colloquy within 
came to his ears, he thanked Heaven that he was not an aeronaut. 
“That poor fellow in the hospital!’ thought he. “It is bad enough to 
fight on solid ground. But to make war in the air. Ah, that is truly 
terrible.” He was aroused from his reverie by Lieut. Favre. 

“The General wishes to see you, Captain,” said the latter touching 
him on the shoulder. The Captain reentering, stood silent before his 
chieftain. But he noted that the lines of care had grown a trifle deeper 
on the General’s brow during the few moments he had been absent. 

“Captain,” began the General speaking slowly, as men in deep 
trouble of mind are wont to do, “this man brings news that Verdun 
must fall within twenty-four hours, if help does not arrive. The enemy 
have notified the garrison that if they do not surrender at the end of 
that time, the city will be stormed and no quarter given. As it seems 
impossible to withstand another attack, the Commandant has resolved 
to capitulate. Yet you know that if we win tomorrow, as we surely 
must, we ourselves shall be able to relieve the city.” Jean Francois 
nodded. “Now,” continued the General, “it is important that this news 
remain secret until after tomorrow’s engagement. This man sent to 
notify me of the approaching surrender must return to Verdun to bid 
the Commandant hold out to the bitter end. Two men are required to 
man the biplane. His companion lies wounded unable to return. Some 
one must take his place. The service is desperate and requires the 
bravest of the brave. Therefore I have chosen you.” 

“Me, General?” answered Jean Francois, stammering like a school- 
boy, “but—but—” 

“Will you go, Captain?” almost pleaded his commander. “I trust 
you absolutely and it is my wish.” 

“Yes, General, if you wish, it is my duty. Your will is my law,” 
said the Captain, though his pale face showed the dread he felt. 

“TI knew you would, God bless you, my noble fellow,” said the Gen- 
eral wringing his hand. Jean Francois blushed and stammered at the 
action of his beloved Chieftain, but he said not a word. 
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” 


“Tt is now four-thirty,” said the General, “and you better start at 
once. Let no one know your errand,” and with a clasp of the hand of 
each he bade them farewell. 

The brain of Jean Francois was in a whirl as with the Lieutenant 
he hurried to the tent of the cooks and swallowed a cup of coffee and 
biscuit. Only a few sentries were stirring as they passed through the 
slumbering camp and came to where the huge biplane lay. Two soldiers 
stood on guard at the machine. 

“Your place is here,” said Lieut. Favre pointing to a tiny seat on 
the left of the machine. “All you have to do is to keep perfectly still.” 

Dazed and trembling, Jean Francois clambered to the place assigned 
him. 

“Heavens, what a great baby Gen. Joinville has given me for a com- 
panion,” muttered Favre as he proceeded to adjust the straps that held 
Jean Francois in his seat, noting the ashen lips of the latter. Then he 
climbed into his own seat and adjusted the straps about his body. 

“Now remember,” he repeated, “keep perfectly still no matter what 
happens.” 


“Very well,” half whispered the latter as Favre tested his engine 
and threw in the magneto. The Lieutenant threw over the starting 
lever, the huge machine ran like an awkward fowl along the ground 
for a few paces, then with a whirring clatter soared gracefully into the 
air, just as the bugles in the camp below sounded the Reveille. Up, 
up they went, and as the biplane mounted to the clouds, the heart of 
Jean Francois seemed mounting to his throat. Swiftly they passed the 
camp, silently, suddenly they flitted over the river and plain and almost 
before the trembling Jean Francois had realized that they had started, 
the white tents of the first German outpost appeared in the distance, 
whilst far beyond the white walls and towers of Verdun gleamed in 
the morning sun. Jean Francois clung firmly to his seat as the puffs of 
smoke and sullen roar that greeted the passage of the machine over the 
first tents, told that the enemy were on the watch. The smoke and the 
noise were all the cognizance vouchsafed the aeronauts of the firing 
from the first outpost, for their speed was greater than their foes had 
calculated. 


“Captain,” said Favre leaning slightly towards his companion and 
shouting so as to make himself heard above the rattle of the machine. 
“Do you ever pray?” 
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Jean Francois smiled for the first time in the whole dizzy flight. “I 
have been praying ever since we left the camp,” he shouted in reply. 

“Very well, then, Captain,” cried Favre, “pray that no missile may 
stop the engine. The Germans in the camp beyond will prove better 
marksmen.” 

Our Captain only smiled in reply but his lips continued to move. 
The Lieutenant had hardly ceased speaking, when the airship began its 
perilous passage of the hostile camp. The advent of the craft was 
greeted by a roar of artillery and a crash of small arms and soon the 
shells and bullets began to come in close proximity to the airmen. The 
next quarter of an hour would decide the biplane’s fate, for only a few 
miles away lay Verdun and safety. On went the machine amid the 
roar of the guns. The engine continued its monotonous hum which 
showed that all was well. 

Suddenly Jean Francois started slightly and a stream of blood 
trickled slowly down his right arm. 

“Are you wounded, Captain?” shouted Favre. 

In reply Capt. Jean Francois pointed silently to his arm. 

“Hold,” began the Lieutenant. But his speech was never finished. 
It was interrupted by the strange conduct of the aeroplane, which 
halted, sagged slowly, went forward again and then began to dive 
towards the earth. ‘Heavens!’ screamed Favre, “we are lost.” A 
shell had torn a jagged hole in one of the wings, an iron rod had been 
torn loose with the covering it supported and waved wildly in the wind. 
“O God! lost in sight of victory,” moaned the Lieutenant. 

“Ts there no hope?” shouted Jean Francois to make himself heard 
above the whistling of the wind through the torn wing and the hum of 
the engine. 


“No hope, absolutely none,” responded his companion. “Your side 
of the machine is overbalanced, and we shall crash to death, just out- 
side the defences of Verdun.” 


Yet brave to the last the fearless pilot strained every nerve, exerted 
every ounce of strength and skill to cause his machine to rise. He was 
rewarded by a momentary success. The machine soared a few hundred 
feet toward the clouds. Then down, down, it sank towards the earth 
where death and failure awaited both its occupants. 


“Would the machine rise if the injured wing were removed?” 
queried Jean Francois. 
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“Assuredly,” responded his companion absently. 

The lips of the Captain moved for an instant in prayer. Then 
without a word, he began, with his injured left hand, to loosen the 
straps that bound him to his seat. 

“What are you doing?” demanded Favre amazedly. 

“I am going to tear away that rod and save Verdun,” was the 
answer. 

“It means certain death,” shouted Favre. 

“And certain death to both, if we crash,” calmly replied the other. 


“And I thought this man a great baby,” mused the Lieutenant. To 
Jean Francois he cried, “You are the bravest man I ever met.” 

Capt. Jean Francois smiled ruefully. “I was never more frightened 
in all my life,” he said; his pale face and trembling lips bore out his 
assertion. 

Meanwhile to the roar of the hostile guns had been added the 
cheers of the foe, as they saw the machine sinking steadily to earth. 
The plant was now scarcely one thousand feet above the earth and 
sinking constantly. 

The straps were loosened now. Jean Francois reached out his 
wounded hand to his comrade. “Good bye, Lieutenant,” he shouted, 
“pray for me. If ever you should meet a certain Father Lecogq, tell 
him Jean Francois remembered to do one’s duty is to serve one’s God.” 
Then slowly, yet withal painfully, the stricken Captain clambered out 
on the steel rods towards the torn wing. He reached it. Supporting 
himself with his left arm, with the wounded right arm he made a 
painful sign of the cross, and the trembling lips whispered “My Jesus, 
mercy.’ Jean Francois reached upward and grasped the shattered rod. 
He wrenched and tugged till it was loosened. At last it fell, but in its 
fall dragged with it the wounded form of Jean Francois. Still holding 
fast to the rod and the covering which clung to it he fell. Swift was 
his fall, down, down, down, till he crashed mangled and lifeless, in the 
camp below. The aeroplane relieved of his weight, and unencumbered 
by the shattered wing, staggered for an instant, then rose high above 
the earth and darted swift as an arrow in its flight, to fall no more till 
safe behind the barriers of Verdun. As the plane sped onward its soli- 
tary occupant was weeping silently but bitterly. “And I thought him 
a coward,” he sobbed. “Truly to do one’s duty is to serve one’s God.” 


—J. R. Metvin, C. Ss. R. 
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Catholic Anecdotes |———— 

















A CHRISTMAS NOVENA 





Memory carries me back, many years ago, to an event in my life 
which will ever be cherished as one of the happiest incidences of my 
priestly career. During the first week in December, 1888, the sound 
of the hall bell arrested my attention. The time was after nightfall. 
On opening the door I found a boy who appeared to be about twelve 
years of age. I invited him in. As soon as the light of the lamp 
fell on his countenance, I saw a face full of innocence and beaming 
with intelligence. On noticing that he was trembling, I patted him on 
the head and bad him not be afraid. 

“My dear boy, what can I do for you?” 

“My mother and my sister,” was his reply, “are full of sorrow 
because father has become a drunkard. Night after night he has come 
home in a state of intoxication. This afternoon he returned from his 
work in the same sad condition, and mother begged me to request you 
to come and speak to him.” 

Without any delay I accompanied the youth. In a little while, I 
reached the house where I was met at the doorway by Mrs. H——, the 
wife of the unfortunate victim of intemperance. 

At her request I entered. A young woman, apparently about six- 
teen years old, was seated in a corner weeping bitterly. In a side-room 
was a bed on which the husband was lying. He was rolling from 
side to side and uttering incoherent words, which evidenced that he 
was under the influence of drink. I felt it would be useless at the 
time to try to do anything with him. 

On inquiry, I learnt that the mother and children were frequent 
communicants, and that in all their devotions they never forgot to 
pray for the unhappy husband and father. I asked them to assist at 
the morning Mass, and on the sixteenth of the month to begin a novena 
to the Child Jesus and pray that Christmas would be a happy day for 
the whole family. They promised to do so. 

During the novena I again visited them, and to my great joy I 
found a remarkable change. The father had noticed the greater devo- 
tion of the family circle, and asked an explanation of its meaning. 
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He was told that it was to enable him to win a victory over the in- 
toxicating cup. He at once grasped the situation. 

“With God’s grace,” he said, I will master my great temptation. 
I know that I have been offending God and dishonoring and abusing 
my family. With the divine aid I will begin a new life.” 

Thus the grace of the Novena was already producing the most 
happy results. On Christmas morn, not only mother, son and daughter 
knelt at the Communion rail, but side by side with them knelt one who 
had before been known as a common drunkard. Happy was the 
gathering around the dinner table that Christmas day. As long as 
I knew them, father, mother, son and daughter remained frequent 
communicants, and happiness reigned in their household. 


SEEING THE OTHER FELLOW 





The following story is told by a Knight of Columbus field secretary : 

He was rather an attractive boy, weak-willed, perhaps, a little over- 
indulgent, but he was subject to good influences just as he had been to 
bad. He came to the building first to write a letter, and then he became 
interested in a basket-ball game which was being organized. He made 
few friends, but for several evenings during the week he came, not 
participating to any great extent in the activities, but looking on with 
the attitude of one that felt he was not entirely entitled to participate in 
the joys of others. 

I stood near him and we conversed about the ordinary things of 
camp life. Naturally, I did not ask him whether he was a Catholic, 
but the next morning—Sunday—I saw him in the rear of the building 
during the celebration of Mass. He had neither beads nor prayer book, 
although he stood and knelt with the rest of the men. That evening 
he came to the building again and asked me if I could give him a 
prayer book. This I did and he seemed greatly pleased. 

The next night he came to me and told me that he wanted to come 
back. I misunderstood him, and asked him whether he wanted to go 
back home. 

“No,” he replied, “I want to come back to Church. You see I 
should be a Catholic, but my mother died when I was young, and I 
haven’t paid much attention to religion. But I’m a Catholic all right, 
and when I see these other fellows at Mass and Communion, I want 
to be a real Catholic. Tell me how to go about it.” 
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I called the Chaplain, and they had a conference. The next morn- 
ing he assisted at the Chaplain’s Mass and received Holy Communion. 
—Sacred Heart Messenger. 


GIRL’S HARD EARNED MONEY GOES FOR ALTAR 





Recently a letter came to the office of the Sodality of St. Peter 
Claver for the African Missions in St. Louis enclosing ninety dollars 
for the purchase of an altar. The writer said she had worked hard to 
earn the money, but she wanted it to go for charity and the greatest 
charity she could think of was to place a table of Sacrifice in some 
poor church or chapel of Africa. If the sum were more than enough 
to buy the kind of altar needed, then she desired the surplus to be used 
in furnishing the altar. This is another illustration of the truth that 
without the heroic sacrifices of toiling Catholics the Church could wage 
no sustained offensive against infidelity and paganism in far-off lands. 


A CORNER OF HEAVEN 





A member of the Irish guard, writing to his sister, a religious, 
mentions the following: 


“On our night marches we see arising here and there little altars, 
at which the French priests celebrate Mass. It is very edifying and 
even our non-Catholic comrades admire it greatly. On one of these 
last nights we passed by a goodly number of these altars lighted with 


candles. It was like a corner of heaven, in the midst of the darkness 
of earth.” 


How aptly he described the scene: “a corner of heaven in the midst 
of the darkness of earth!’ He could snatch a blessing here and there 
as he passed on his march of death. He was on the march, but how 
happy he must have felt to think that his sister, the nun, could stay 


in her corner of heaven, and hear as many Masses as she likes, and 
hear them for him. 


And perhaps he regretted that he had been so careless about hear- 
ing Mass in the past and the resolution proved itself in his heart to 
prize more highly from now on, the privilege which a Catholic has 


even here, “in the midst of the darkness of earth” of kneeling “in a 
corner of heaven.” 
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Pointed Paragraphs 

















1919 





A happy New Year! What will it bring? We hardly dare to cal- 
culate the possibilities. In the light of the past, with its war, miseries, 
epidemics, fears and losses, we realize that, unless God bless the year, 
it might be a very unhappy one. But we know that every day is His 
gift, and that every gift of His is for our good. Doing our best then, 
to win His blessing by our fidelity and gratitude, let us trust that our 
prayers will bring His blessing on all our plans and undertakings, suf- 
ferings and joys, efforts and labors, cares and amusements. And 
trusting in that blessing let us begin the New Year with new courage 
and confidence; trusting in that blessing, “write on your heart that 
every day is the best day in the year!” 


A MISTAKEN CONCLUSION 





“The priest says that an extraordinary difficulty excuses us from 
sin in missing Mass on Sunday or eating meat on Friday; then, I sup- 
pose an extraordinary difficulty would also excuse us in blasphemy or 
hating our neighbor or offending against chastity.” 

That is where you are mistaken. Hearing Mass on Sunday and 
abstaining from meat on Friday are Precepts of the Church. In mak- 
ing these precepts the Church did not intend to bind us when there 
happens to be an extraordinary difficulty in the way. Abstaining from 
blasphemy, hatred, and impurity are Commandments of God, and God 
does intend to bind us even when there happens to be an extraordinary 
difficulty in the way—nay, even though we should have to suffer death 
itself. | 

“Then, I suppose blasphemy and so forth are sins against God, 
while missing Mass and eating meat on Friday are only sins against 
the Church.” 

Wrong again! The Church makes her laws on the authority of 
God Himself, who said: He that heareth you, heareth Me, and he 
that despiseth you, despiseth Me. Therefore, to break a Precept of 
the Church when you are not lawfully excused is a sin against God 
quite as surely as to break a commandment of God. 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 





The war is over—now what? Read our daily papers intelligently 
and see once more that apart from Christ and his teaching, there is no 
peace or international happiness possible. Viscount Grey, the English 
minister of Foreign Affairs in 1914 remarked that, the league of 
nations means simply the application to states of the same laws that 
apply to individuals. 

Let us make the application; let nations take as their code: thou 
shalt not kill; thou shalt not steal; thou shalt not bear false witness; 
thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s goods; thou shalt keep holy the 
Sabbath; thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain; 
do unto others as you would have them do unto you, and so on. Let 
our statesmen and diplomats go back to these simple laws; let them 
apply them rigidly and conscientiously, and the league of nations such 
as God designed it, such as Christ shed His Blood to found, that 
league of nations in which all men are children of one Father in 
heaven—the Kingdom of God on earth—will be if not achieved, at 
least made possible. : 


NARROW HEARTS 





The heart of the bigot is inconceivably mean and narrow and selfish. 
The anti-Catholic bigots, who often find voice and power in the govern- 
ment of France, furnish a striking example. For four years the very 
existence of the French nation has been threatened. In warding off 
the danger her people have given the grandest example of heroic 
resistance recorded in history. From the humble poilus to the general- 
lissimo, Catholics have had their share, and more than their share, in 
this heroic resistance that has prevented France from disappearing 
from among the great nations of the world. If there were any sparks 
of justice or loyalty, not to say gratitude, in the bigots who drove the 
French sisters into exile and confiscated their homes, they would now 
at least cease persecuting Catholics. Yet the latest dispatches tell how, 
when it became necessary to commandeer schools for hospitals, in- 
stead of taking at least some of the government schools, built by public 
money, they have given orders that these schools be left intact and the 
Catholic schools, built and equipped by the self-sacrifice of Catholics, 
be taken. 
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THE RED FLAG 





Thoughtful men in this country are alarmed for the future. The 
starry flag for which our brave boys so generously shed their blood 
has triumphed, but another danger threatens it—a danger far more 
grave than the thoughtless dream of. Our property, our homes, and 
our lives are as seriously menaced today by the I. W. W., the Bolshevik, 
and the radical socialist as ever they were by Prussian militarism. 

The Catholic Church has always condemned organizations that 
rebelled against lawful authority, that denied the right of private 
property, that arrogated to the multitude powers vested by the natural 
law in the individual and the family. She opposed those principles, 
even when it was unfashionable to do so, because they are false prin- 
ciples. She was attacked on this account—called the enemy of the 
workingmen, the paid servant of the plutocrat. 

But when honest men saw these principles reduced to practice, for 
example, in Russia, and saw what effect they would have, not only 
upon the rich, but upon every thrifty workingman, upon family life, 
and industry and commerce and national existence, then they began 
in alarm to combat those false principles, which they had formerly 
winked at, with more energy than ever the Church had done. It is 
but another fact to show that the Church is right all the time, others 
only some times. 


HOW THE LIGUORIAN LOOKS TO A ROMAN SUBSCRIBER 





The following words of appreciation were sent to us unsolicited. They will 
recall to the minds of our readers and of ourselves, the high purposes which 
inspire the Liguorian. 


What is the Liguorian’s message? In general that of every Catholic 
publication, the diffusion of Catholic truth; in particular the message 
given in this caption: “A Popular Monthly Magazine According to 
the Spirit of St. Alphonsus Liguori Devoted to the Growth of Catholic 
Belief and Practice.” 

The Liguorian is popular not only because it is intended for the 
people, or because whoever reads it praises it highly, but because its 
subscribers are many and steadily on the increase. If this were not so 
the Liguorian, particularly at war costs, could not exist without in- 
creased subscription price and without advertisements. The Liguorian 
takes no advertisements, does not advertise, and is thus its own greatest 
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advertiser. In regard to this let me quote the Denver Catholic Register: 

“One of the brightest of the monthly periodicals that come to The 
Register is The Liguorian, published by the Redemptorist Fathers at 
Oconomowoc, Wis. It is the only one of our exchanges that carries no 
advertisements. It is self-supporting and doesn’t need any. “Father 
Joe’s Remedy” and “Sister Sue’s Liniment” couldn’t break into its 
columns with a crowbar. The Liguorian asks for no donations, has 
nothing to sell, nor has it a side issue to promote. From cover to cover 
it is full of interesting and instructive reading.” 

Hitting error and telling plain unvarnished truth according to the 
Church’s teachings, together with due consideration for poor sinners 
is preeminently Alphonsian. The work and spirit of St. Alphonsus 
Liguori, who believed in being a lion in the pulpit and a lamb in the 
confessional, is “the work of making God’s Church better known, of 
making sin more dreaded and shunned, of making Jesus Christ more 
tenderly loved”. This love of Jesus implies love of the Bl. Sacrament 
and Our Lady, pet devotions of St. Alphonsus frequently inculcated 
by the Liguorian. 

Spreading Catholic belief and practice is a missionary’s work and 
hence as the Redemptorist Fathers are a Missionary Congregation, the 
Liguorian only extends the field of their missionary labors. The edi- 
tors, knowing that the spirit of prayer, also typically Alphonsian, is 
absolutely necessary for missionary success, “do for their readers what 
the Parish Priest does for his flock: a large share of their daily Masses, 
their Office, their meditations, their prayers and penances, is offered 
up that God may bless all those who read their articles and that He 
may unite reader and writers one day in heaven.” 

To be really popular and attain its end the Liguorian contains vari- 
ous sections so that at least something in the number will please. The 
Liguorian furnishes prose and poetry in pleasingly crisp, clear and 
comprehensive style. There are articles on the doctrines and practices 
of our Faith, Church History, education and social problems: from 
the learned but withal popular exposition of the Gospels down to the 
story entitled “Father Tim Casey”, which is a real sermon, a wholesome 
and agreeable admixture of the serious and light, of the supernatural 
and human, so judicious as to make piety unobtrusive and narrative 
attractive. Short and serial stories readable for everybody from father 
and mother who ponder the Gospel exposition or the beautiful and 
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practical extracts from St. Alphonsus’ writings and thus knowingly 
make excellent meditations, down to the younger folks not so much 
given to prolonged serious thought, delight us and leave an impress on 
our lives that helps us bear our crosses with a Christlike resignation. 
For young readers the dangers and temptations of life, the present 
tendencies are ruthlessly exposed and prudently warned against. The 
smaller children are both instructed and amused by the stories and the 
“Catholic Anecdotes”. “Pointed Paragraphs” are pills against existing 
evils and our own follies; they “have a punch in them” and show how 
our spiritual barometer stands; they hit straight from the shoulder and 
can’t be gainsaid. “Catholic Events” though condensed, has much of 
interest. Catholics should love to know what the Catholic world is 
doing. “The Question Box” is a very important well written section 
giving clear, concise information. The book-review headed “Some 
Good Books” should be taken to heart. We know the importance and 
necessity of the Catholic press urged upon us and talked about time 
and oft. Read some of the books recommended; make them known; 
recommend the Liguorian; or at least say an ejaculation for the spread 
of Catholic literature. The last department, “Lucid Intervals’, is a 
fair assortment of jokes calculated to put sunshine into life and foster 
that cheerfulness which St. Paul so warmly and frequently recom- 
mended and is quite compatible with true piety. 

Truly, considering the matter treated in the Liguorian during the 
past five years of its existence and its way of handling the choice 
variety furnished, we can readily recognize the Liguorian’s message 
and without flattery or partiality conclude that, thanks to God and 
Our Lady, the Liguorian has lived up to the high and noble standard 
set by its founders and retained by its present staff as it ever kept 
before its readers’ eyes and impressed upon their hearts and lives the 
maxims of Catholic belief and practice according to the spirit of the 
“Most Zealous Doctor” of the Church, St. Alphonsus Liguori—A 
Roman Reader. 


SON OF MARY 





She, the mother, was of One— 

Christ, her Saviour and her Son. 

And another had she none? 

Yea: her Love’s beloved—John.—Father Tabb. 
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Catholic Events 

















The St. Louis Province of the Redemptorist Order has, within the- 
last few months, lost two of its most valuable members: the Rev. 
Father J. J. McGinn, Rector of Rock Church, St. Louis, and Pro- 
vincial Consultor, and the Rev. Father F. X. Lepsa, a missionary 
known throughout the West. 

* * * 


While Admiral Benson will be the highest Ranking U. S. Naval 
officer at the Peace Conference, General Francis T. Kernan, a promi- 
nent Catholic Army Officer, has been sent abroad as assistant to Gen. 
Bliss, who will represent the U. S. Army at the historic gathering. 

* * ca 


Thomas N. Page, the American Ambassador to Italy, after a visit 
to the Vatican, announced that President Wilson would pay an official 
visit to Pope Benedict and Cardinal Gasparri, the Papal Secretary of 
State, on December 23rd. 

* * * 


Roman newspapers announce that the Vatican White Book, con- 
taining documents relative to the Pope’s part in the war, will be pub- 
lished before Christmas. In fact, it is said that proofs are ready, the 
only cause of delay being England’s unwillingness to have a certain 
document published. 

* * 


The Holy Father has addressed an encyclical letter to the Catholic 
Bishops throughout the world, exhorting them to have prayers offered 
that providence may guide the members of the approaching Peace 
Conference, and give the world peace founded on justice and love 
among men. At all your Masses, Communions, and Visits to the 
Blessed Sacrament remember this intention. 

* * * 


As a result of seeing the consolations given to Catholic soldiers by 
receiving the last Sacraments, fifty Protestant soldiers were converted 
during their illness, by Rev. Arthur F. Florack, at a New Jersey camp, 
during the recent epidemic of influenza. Thank God that you enjoy 
the consolation of your Faith during life! 

* * * 


Cardinal Mercier will come to the United States to thank the 
American people for the help given Belgium in its hour of need. Just 
when he will come is not known: probably late in winter or early in 
spring. 

* * * 

The Blessed Virgin Mary Sodality attached to “the Old St. Joseph’s 
Church” in Philadelphia, recently celebrated its 185th anniversary. 
It is almost half a century older than this glorious republic itself! 
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Speaking at Chicago on Nov. 17th, Victor Berger, Socialist Con- 
gressman-elect from Milwaukee, declared that “all Socialists are 
Bolshevist”. And yet men wonder why the Church, which is the 
Church of the laboring man, is opposed to Socialism! 


* * * 


In every part of the country, military and civil authorities are pub- 
licly and generously acknowledging the efficient and noble work done 
by priests and nuns in camps and hospitals, for victims of the in- 
fluenza epidemic. The letters are too numerous to quote here. 

* * * 
The 1,800 or more K. of C. councils throughout the country are 


being organized into employment bureaus to co-operate with the 
Federal labor offices to aid all returning sailors and soldiers to secure 


suitable employment . . . The service is not to be confined to 
members of the order, but is to extend to all men in uniform. 
* * * 


On the day peace is signed a great religious service will be held in 
Rome. Cardinal Gasparri, Secretary of State of the Vatican, has 
invited the Cardinals and Patriarchs throughout the world to meet in 
Rome on that day to participate in a solemn ceremony at which the 
Holy Father will preside. 

* * * 


A notable civic honor was paid to His Eminence William Cardinal 
O’Connell of Boston, on Nov. 16th, by the great manufacturing city 
of Lowell, Mass. The city’s newest thoroughfare was named, “the 
Cardinal O’Connell Parkway,” and in its center was erected a fountain 
surmounted by a bust of His Eminence,—the gift of the people of 
Lowell. 

* * * 


In Cincinnati, it is reported, a proposal has been made to tax 
church property and thus make up the deficit in the revenue caused 
by the prohibition legislation. Is this another sign of the Prohibition 
movement’s tendency ? 

* * * 


Over So ministers and 100 laymen have been participating in a 
conference at Hoxton, England, to discuss the possibility of intro- 
ducing the “Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament” into the Church 
of England. The Bishop of Truro, it appears recently forbade such 
service in a Cornwall parish, and this conference was convened to 
support the Rector of the parish in his defiance of the Bishop. 


* * * 


China has 450,000,000 pagans; India, 300,000,000; Africa, 200,- 
000,000; Japan, 40,000,000; other countries, 10,000,000. Multiply 
every man, woman, and child in this country by five, and you have in 
round numbers the pagan population of China. 
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The Liguorian Question Box 











(Address all Questions to ““The Liguorian” Oconomowoc, Wis, 


Sign all Questions with name and 


Is sprinkling Holy Water of any 
benefit to the Souls in Purgatory? 
Iowa. 

Holy Water is one of the Sacramen- 
tals of the Church; what it will effect, 
we can, therefore, learn from two 
sources: from the prayer with which 
she blesses it, and from the use she 
makes of it. 1) Now, in the blessing 
of Holy Water, the Church begs God 
to confer upon the water the power of 
His blessing that it might be effective 
in driving away demons, warding off 
disease, that whatever in the homes or 
fields of the faithful is sprinkled with 
it, may be free from every impurity 
and preserved from all harm; that the 
breath of pestilence might not dwell 
there or anything that might be harm- 
ful to those who abide in those homes; 
in a word, that the Holy Spirit, calling 
down God’s mercy on us, might deign 
to be present there. From this we can 
see what benefits the Church allows us 
to expect from the devout use of Holy 
Water. 2) From the use the Church 
makes of Holy Water we gain new 
light. She sprinkles it not only on 
living persons and things, but also on 
the dead at funerals, on the graves of 
the dead on All Souls day, and on the 
catafalque, whenever the Libera is said 
after a Mass for the Dead. This is 
evidently meant, not only to rouse us 
to pray for the dead, nor only to 
represent the purification from the 
stains of sin which the dead may still 
require, but also no doubt, to present to 
God the prayers of the Church for 
them. We have a right to believe, then, 
that sprinkling with Holy Water, if 
done devoutly will be of benefit to the 
Poor Souls. However, the use must 
always be devout and reasonable, and 
not expose a blessed thing to irrever- 
ance. 

In the Catechism it says that Christ 
prayed for Peter that his faith might 
not fail. Could not Christ give him 
faith sufficiently strong without pray- 
ing for it? 

Certainly, for as God he is the author 
of all grace. But he prayed for this 
grace in order to show us the power of 
prayer, and to prove that he is the 


address.) 


mediator of his Church with God, ac- 
cording to St. Paul, Hebrews, 7, 25, 
and to show by concrete example the 
assistance which He will always give to 
Peter and his successors in their teach- 
ing office. 

Do the beads lose their indulgence 
when I lend them to another who says 
the rosary on them for his own inten- 
tion? 

When we give another a rosary that 
has been blessed for us, it loses its in- 
dulgence. However when we lend an- 
other our rosary that he might merely 
recite the rosary and not gain the in- 
dulgence, it does not lose the indul- 


gence. 

Did Our Saviour die principally to 
gain our love or was it principally to 
show his love for us? 

The principal reason why Our 
Saviour died was to effect our Re- 
demption and to open the gates of 
heaven for us. The reason He chose 
a death so cruel and so full of suffer- 
ing was to teach us the malice of mor- 
tal sin and to give us a proof of His 
immense love thereby to win our love 
in return. 

Please explain; a person who re- 
ceives five Our Fathers and Hail Marys 
for his penance, says them, but for- 
getting about the penance, says them 
for another intention. Does he never- 
theless fulfill his penance by these 
prayers, or must he intend the prayers 
for his penance in order to fulfill the 
obligation? 

He performed his penance by these 
Five Our Fathers. When we forget 
our penance we are presumed to intend 
to discharge that obligation by the first 
performing of the works enjoined as a 
penance. 


If one is called away while saying 
the Way of the Cross may he continue 
where he left off or must he begin 
over, to gain the indulgences? 

hen the Way of the Cross is inter- 
rupted only for a short time, especially 
if we remain in the church or chapel, 
for instance to go to confession or to 
pray at some shrine in passing, the 
Way of the Cross may be continued 
and the indulgences will still be gained. 
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Why is not Thomas a Kempis the 
author of the Imitation of Christ, 
placed on the altars of the church? 

The cause of the canonization of 
Thomas a Kempis has not yet been in- 
troduced at Rome, possibly because the 
miracles he may have worked during 
his life are not authentic enough for 
the strict decision of the church. The 
popular notion that Thomas a Kempis 
was found to have been buried alive 
and that this is a sign that he was not a 
saint or did not lead a saintly life has 
no solid foundation and is not recorded 
in his biography. 


Supposing one member of a family 
lives in unlawful wedlock, are the 
other members of the family supposed 
to treat that party as one of the family, 
i. e. talk with him when they happen 
to meet? 

They should always treat him with 
civility. They should try by per- 
suasion or manifesting disapproval of 
his act to induce him either to rectify 
or leave his sinful course. 


What Catholic weekly papers would 
you recommend to a friend? 

“America” and “Ave Maria” rank, 
without a doubt, among the best 
Catholic weekly publications in the 
land. For “America” address, The 
America Press, 173 East 83rd St., 
New York, N. Y. For “Ave Maria” 
address, The Rev. Daniel E. Hudson, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 

Could God make a stone so big that 
He could not lift it? If He could, it 
would seem that He is not omnipotent 
because He would be unable to lift the 
stone. If he could not, He would seem 
not to be omnipotent on this account. 

God is able to do all things that do 
not contradict His nature. Things 
which are repugnant to His nature He 
cannot do—not because He is in any 
way limited in His perfections, but be- 
cause of the very infinity of His per- 
fections. Thus, God is not able to sin 
because He is infinitely holy. In like 
manner, God is not able to make a 
stone so big that He could not lift it 
because He is infinitely powerful, be- 
cause He is omnipotent. If God could 
make such a stone, it would imply the 
possibility of a stone which God could 
not lift, it would imply a limit to God’s 
power. There is no imaginable stone, 
no matter, how great, which God could 
not create; and there is no such stone 
which He could not lift. 


May water animals, such as muskrat, 
be eaten on days of abstinence? 

Warm blooded animals though they 
live in water, are considered flesh-meat 
and are therefore forbidden on days 
of abstinence. 

Why is it that when hearing confes- 
sions, some priests wear the stole, and 
others do not? 

Priests are obliged to wear the stole 
when hearing confession. However 
some religious Orders have obtained 
the privilege of hearing confessions 
without the stole. 

Someone asked me this question and 
I didn’t know how to answer, so I con- 
cluded to ask you: “If Adam and Eve 
were the first man and woman on this 
earth and if Eve had only two sons 
(Cain and Abel,—Abel being killed by 
Cain) whom did Cain marry, if there 
was no one on earth except Adam and 
Eve?”—Calif. 

Your questioner evidently did not 
read the Bible very closely. He puts a 
double question: 1) Whom did Cain 
marry? 2) Was there no one on earth 
except Adam and Eve? In answer to 
the second, let me recall Genesis V, 4: 
“And the days of Adam after he begot 
Seth, were eight hundred years, and he 
begot sons and daughters.” Notice the 
plurals. Besides Abel may have been 
married, and may have been survived 
by daughters, at least. Holy Writ does 
not tell us whether Henoch, Cain’s son, 
was already born at the time of Abel’s 
death. In other words, Holy Scripture 
is silent on many points that useless 
curiosity would like to penetrate. 

In answer to the first question, then, 
we see that, among the direct children 
of Adam and Eve, brother had to 
marry sister; that was absolutely neces- 
sary under the circumstances, and 
whatever bad consequences that might 
have entailed were prevented by God’s 
Providence. 

Can one gain an indulgence when the 
prayers are said in common? 

Yes. And this is true also when the 
prayers are said alternately, as for ex- 
ample a litany, or when one recites the 
prayers while the others listen atten- 
tively. 

Why is St. Gerard invoked as the 
patron of unbaptized children? 

Perhaps because by his intercession 
many mothers who were in danger of 
death from child-birth, have obtained 
a happy delivery, and thus the child 
could receive baptism. 
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Some Good Books 

















The Lord Jesus: His Birthday Story 
Told For You by Little Children. Ex- 
tension Press, Brooks Building, Chi- 
cago. Price, 50c. 


For long years we have been con- 
tent to give our children nursery- 
rhymes about cats and dogs, and rats 
and frogs, telling untrue and impos- 
sible stories about them. Now the Ex- 
tension Press offers us a volume of 
simple rhymes, that will weave them- 
selves easily into the hearts of our 
Catholic children, that take as naturally 
to song as the birds. Don’t you think, 
mother, that this kind of a book is 
better for your little ones? 

The unique feature is that it is the 
children telling the story in a child’s 
way. It is the Christmas story,—the 
Child’s story by excellence——a story 
that will ring true to the child’s heart 
all the year round; the story that will 
fill the child with wonder and love, and 
will make it love to be good and to 
pray. 

Pictures and text are beautiful, and 
will give the child a chance to wonder 
and ask questions. It will be interest- 
ing for you to answer them and it will 
bring you nearer the heart of your 
child. 

Two series of books of this kind are 
contemplated apparently. We would 
make only one suggestion: print them 
on plainer and cheaper paper, so that 
little Moira can look at them even if 
there is some jam on her fiingers. 
Then, mothers and big sisters, buy this 
book for the little ones. 


The Development of the United 
States. By Max Farrand. Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., Boston. $1.50. 

This is not a short sketchy history 
of our country, but an intelligent out- 
lining of the events that count in mak- 
ing it what it really is. It is an essay 
in a form of history writing not com- 
mon to American writers of history. 
It presupposes in its readers a fair 
knowledge of his school history and 
then proceeds to show him what the 
various facts mean towards the com- 
pletion of the whole organization. It 
is a history written by a professor for 
men who look for thought and science 
in their reading rather than a narrative 
reprint of catalogued data. 


The Pope’s War Work. 
America Press, New York. 
$7.00 a hundred. 


The pamphlet at hand deserves more 
than a passing notice. It is more im- 
portant that Catholics be provided with 
a copy of this valuable pamphlet than 
with many a more pretentious volume. 
The “America” very rightly says of 
it: “It is an authoritative work com- 
piled from documents in the Vatican 
archives, and for each statement a clear 
reference is given. Although covering 
only forty pages, it nevertheless em- 
braces the entire field of Papal activ- 
ities, pointing out in a summary but 
clear way the actual facts of the Holy 
Father’s beneficence, giving undeniable 
proof that he has stood out pre-emi- 
nently during the entire war as the un- 
daunted friend of all humanity, fur- 
nishing evidence of the strict im- 
partiality of his universal solicitude for 
all sufferers of no matter what race, 
and providing a complete refutation of 
the charges made against him by his 
enemies in every land. The organized 
campaign of calumny, to which the 
Holy Father has been, and no doubt 
will be, subjected, makes it the im- 
perative duty of every Catholic to pro- 
vide himself with the means of defend- 
ing him intelligently and irrefutably. 
The pamphlet puts the materials of this 
defence within everyone’s reach.” 

The World Problems, — Capital, 
Labor and the Church. By Joseph 
Husslein, S. J.. New York.: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. $1.25. 

The appearance of this book at the 
present time is happily opportune. Im- 
portant phases of the question of 
capital and labor, and the attitude of 
the Church towards both, are treated in 
a popular and none the less scientific 
way by the author. 

The constructive principles enun- 
tiated, while not covering the specific 
details of every question, will serve as 
a basis for a Catholic social program. 

A perusal of the book will be highly 
profitable to all our Catholic people, 
for the manner in which the subjects 
are treated will appeal alike to the 
— reader and the scientific stu- 

ent. 

A good index is a pleasing feature. 


The 
10c a copy. 
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Lucid Intervals 














Is it true that Bill’s wife supports 
im? 


mi 
Well, she holds him up every Satur- 
day night. 


Ting-a-ling-a-ling ! 
The Rev. George C. Abbitt took 
down. the receiver and placed it to his 


ear. 

“Is that the Dickel Liquor Com- 
pany?” a woman asked. 

Mr. Abbitt recognized the voice as 
that of one of his parishioners. 

“No,” he replied in stern reproof; 
“it is your rector.” 

Was there a dull thud? 


No. 

“Indeed,” said the lady, quick as a 
flash, “and pray what are you doing 
there?” 


Christian Scientist—Nothing is ever 
lost! Everything in the universe is in 
its right place at the right time! 

Man from Missouri—Have you never 
been seasick? 


Tommy—Pa, what is an equinox? 

Pa—Why, er—it is—ahem! For 
goodness sake, Tommy, don’t you know 
anything about mythology at all? An 
equinox was a fabled animal, half 
horse, half cow. Its name is derived 
from the words “equine” and “ox.” 
It does seem as if these public schools 
don’t teach children anything nowa- 
days! 


“The man who gives in when he is 
wrong,” said the street orator, “is a 
wise man; but he who gives in when he 
is right is ——” 

“Married!” said a meek voice in the 
crowd 


While the flu was raging in San 
Francisco and everybody was bound 
under penalty of fine and imprison- 
ment to wear a mask, a client of 
Bacchus was seen hugging a lamp-post 
and proclaiming in the gladness of his 
heart: 

“S-sh great! Allshe churches are 
closed, allshe shaloons are open, an’ 
allshe women are muzzled!” 





In Tennessee they tell a judge, a man 
well versed in the law but entirely self- 
educated, who had to contend with the 
difficulties of orthography all his life. 
In the old days he lived in Knoxville, 
and for a long time he insisted upon 
spelling it “Noxville.” Finally his 
friends educated him up to the point of 
prefixing a K; so thoroughly, in fact, 
was the lesson learned, that a few 
years later, when he moved to Nash- 
ville, nothing could prevent him from 
spelling it “Knashville.” 

Then, some time later, the judge 
moved again, this time to Murfrees- 
boro. On the day that he began to 
write his first letter from this place he 
scratched his head in perplexity and 
finally exclaimed: 

“T give it up! How on earth can 
a! -spell the name of this place with 
a Ke’ 


“Grashus, Ikey, vat a byootiful dia- 
mond!” 

“Diamond! Dis ain’t no diamond. 
Dis is a monument.” 

“Monument?” 

“Sure. De old man died and left 
five hundred dollars for a gravestone. 
Dis is de stone.” 


A long and patient but vain effort 
on the part of a khaki-clad driver to 
induce a mule, drawing what appeared 
to be a load of laundry, through the 
gateway of a local hospital afforded 
considerable amusement to the boys in 
khaki who were watching the proceed- 
ings. The mule would do anything but 
pass through the gateway. 

“Want any ’elp chum!” shouted one 
of the boys to the driver, as he rested 
a moment, 

“No,” replied the driver, “but I’d 
like to know how Noah got two of 
these blighters into the ark!” 


, Teacher —W het happened to Baby- 
on? 

Students—It fell. 

Teacher—And what happened to 
Nineveh? 

Students—Destroyed. 

Teacher—And to Tyre? 

Clever Student—Punctured. 





Redemptorist Burses 


THE WISH OF A MISSIONARY. 


“May the souls that our benefactors help to save be as so many shining 
pearls which will adorn their everlasting crown in Heaven. May these souls also 
repay them a hundred fold in this world by granting them success and prosperity 
in all their undertakings.” 


Burse of St. Michael the Archangel (St. Michael’s Parish, Chicago, 
Til.) completed . 


Burse of St. Anthony 

Burse of St. Alphonsus (St. Alphonsus Parish, New Orleans, La.)... 2,495.46 
Burse of St. Mary (St. Mary’s Parish, New Orleans, La.)............ - 673.33 
Burse of St. Joseph 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (St. Alphonsus Parish, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.) 


Burse of St. Francis of Assisi 


Burse of St. Gerard Majella (St. Michael’s Parish, Chicago, Ill.)...... 
Burse of the Little Flower 


NOTICE 


Father W. T: Bond announces that the “REDEMPTORIST. CALENDAR 
OF HOLY. AND BEAUTIFUL THOUGHTS?” will NOT be published this year. 























Ppa 


ae ue Dard is with thee,” said the 
Y Angel to the Virgin Mary; 

and ever since, at each suc- 
ceeding anniversary of Christ’s 
Birth, “Che Dord be with thee” be- 
comes the unspoken wish of 
Christian friends. This is our 


New Year's wish to every reader 
of the Liguorian. 




















